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Moke your reservations MOV/ 
fer tree tall and winter showings 


One picture is worth a thousand words. Each of these fasci- 
nating sound films will help you teach important facts more 
interestingly, more effectively. 

They’re the dramatic film-stories of some of our most pop- 
ular foods and beverages. They point up in an intriguing way 
the historical, geographical, economic, and social facts about 
these products. 

Be sure to include them in your fall and winter schedule 
they’re yours for the asking! And they’ll make a hit with your 
youngsters. 


Fat ecatig iar cae 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
Home Economics Section 
100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me, free of charge, the follow- “ALASKA’S SILVER MILLIONS” 


ing 16 mm. films which I have checked. 
An on-the-spot account of the Alaskan 


I promise to return the films to you on s . . 
salmon canning industry told in dramatic 


the date specified and will prepay the 


»ictorial terms. Includes a remarkable 
return postage. pictorial terms clude remarké 


shot of the birth of an iceberg. Sound. 


“VITAMIN RIVERS” Running time: 30 minutes. 


The story of fruit and vegetable juices Date preferred__—__ 


how and where they are produced. A 
fascinating look at an important food 
product from the earth to your table 


Date film will be returned 
ist alternate date - 
Sound, full color. Running time: 22 Date film will be returned 


minutes ‘ 
easmeay 2nd alternate date 





Date preferred__— Date film will be returned 


Date film will be returned 

“JERRY PULLS THE STRINGS” 

An unusual and entertaining device helps 
tell the story of coffee from its discovery 
2nd alternate date ——e to its popular use today. The skillful 
Date film will be returned : handling of puppets adds to the natural 


Ist alternate date_ 


Date film will be returned__ 





interest of the story. Sound. Running 
time: 30 minutes. 


Date preferred. 





Date film will be returned. 


ist alternate date. 





Date film will be returned. 
2nd alternate date. 


Date film will be returned_________ 
* * * 
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HBOR’ STUDY 


“GOOD NEIGH 


a new and unique resource unit on Latin-American 
interdependence for secondary school use. 


for use in your Social Studies and 
Economics classes: A visual teach- 
ing unit on inter-American trade 
and the vital role played by coffee. 
These teaching aids have been care- 
fully developed to correlate with 
your course outlines on Latin 
America and will prove invaluable 
in any discussion of exchange and 
cooperation between the Americas. 


1. The Wall Chart is generous 
in size (27” x 41”) and in full 
color. It shows, in a most un- 
usual and easy-to-remember way, 
the principal commodities ex- 
changed between North and 
Latin America. You'll find this 
chart a valuable classroom piece 
in your Social Studies or Current 
Problems classes. 


2. Tie Student Manual, “*A 
Two-Way Street Between the 
Americas”, tells the significaht 
story of the exchange of goods 
and services, interchange of 
people and ideas, and coopera- 
tion on hemisphere problems. 8 
pages in 2 colors. 


Sweeping in scope and lively in 
style, the Manual gives the student 
a personal role in the drama of inter- 
American trade. A unique border of 
dates important to both continents 
makes a running commentary along 
the bottoms of the pages. Coffee is 
used as the practical example—be- 
cause it is the major commodity in 
inter-American trade. 


You will be interested to know that the 
Chart and Student Manual have been 
tested for “teachability” and both students 
and teachers were enthusiastic. 


...one classroom 
Wall Chart 

and as many 
Student Manuals 
as you need 

for your pupils. 
Just fill out 

the coupon. 


A f =_— 


STUDENT MANUAL 
& pages 


PBETWEEN THE (WERIC\S 


ood) an in 2 colors { 


baw 


' 


WALL CHART— 


27" x 41° - 
in full color 


[| Please send me Wall Chart and sample of Student 
—~ Manual, “A Two-Way Street Between the Americas.” 


oO Please send me Wall Chart and . 


copies of 
Student Manual. 


Mail to: Educational Dept., Pan-American Coffee 
Bureau, Dept. S-5, 120 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 


MOMS. ... ce cccaicosesese 
Position 
School Name and Address... 


P. O. & Zone 


Available to Teachers and School Systems only within the U. 8. and Territories. 


PAN-AMERICAN COFFEE BUREAU 


Brazil ° 
El Salvador ° 


Colombia ° 
Guatemala ° 


120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Cuba ° Dominican Republic 
Mexico ° 


Costa Rica ° 


Honduras ° Venezvela 





It’s birthday time at Scholastic 

again—the 25th anniversary of the 

Scholastic Art Awards! The Awards 

office is knee-deep in preparation for 

the 1952 program, to be climaxed by the Silver Anniversary 
exhibition at the Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh in April. 

With pictorial, graphic arts, design, three-dimensional, 
advertising art, and an expanded crafts division this year, 
this inclusive arts program will reward the talents of your 
young artists, whatever their speciality. 

Rules booklets for the national and 41 regional Art 
Award programs are now on the press, and bulletins, 
posters, and other materials will reach you early in October. 

Young photographers too have a c'sance to click in the 
Photography Division of the Art Awards. A separate Rules 
Booklet is available for shutterbugs, listing classifications 
and awards. 

Young writers, we find, are especially adept at stories 
of intrigue and suspense. This year’s Scholastic Writing 
Awards program will recognize the young Conan Doyles 


Newark Niws 
Leon Hood, NCTE leader and English head at 
Clifford J. Scott (East Orange, N. J.) H. S., 
presents awards to four 1951 winners at 
Newark News Writing Awards ceremony. 


through special awards. Tell your students that the Mystery 
Writers of America will present cash awards and _per- 
sonally autographed books to top mystery writers in each 
of four Writing Awards classifications—short story, short 
short story, review, and radio script. 

Half of Ellery Queen himself will be among the final 
judges for these new awards and winners have the oppor- 
tunity of having their work considered for publication in 
the Ellery Queen Magazine. 

Your students may enter writing in one or more of 23 
classifications, including six for journalists. Winners receive 
cash and merchandise awards, certificates of merit, and gold 
keys of recognition. Fourteen regional programs, sponsored 
by local newspapers, will supplement the national program. 

If the 1952 Writing Awards Rules Booklets don’t reach 
you by early November, write us. We'll send one promptly. 


How about some fresh new ideas for the new 
year? This issue is filled with them—new 
teaching aids, too. Use the Master Coupon on 
page 46-T (or coupons on the various pages) 
to stock up with what you are likely to need. 
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Scholastic Teacher Monthly serves 
the teachers, supervisors, and ad 
ministrators; supplies current in 
formation and practical hints for 
English and social studies; pro 
vides a handy guide to books, 
radio, audio-visual materials, new 
instructional aids, school equip 
ment, and travel opportunities. 


Scholastic Teacher Weekly (and 
monthly) contoins Weekly Lesson 
Plan and Tools for Teachers. 
Weekly and monthly go free to 
teachers ordering classroom sub- 
scriptions for any of the Scholastic 
group of weekly classroom maga- 
zines, in quantities of 10 or more 
to one address. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
(Effective September 1, 1951) 
TEACHER EDITION 
STUDENT EDITION (weekly and monthly) 
School Yeor Semester Annual orders only 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC $1.30 $.65 $2.00 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH 1.30 65 2.00 
WORLD WEEK 1.10 55 2.00 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 1.00 50 1.50 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER Monthly, with any Scholastic weekly bound in, 
75 cents for one school yeor; $1 for two school years. If order does not 
specify periodical desired, SENIOR SCHOLASTIC will be sent. 


LITERARY CAVALCADE, for high school English classes, is issued monthly, 
eight times a year; single subscription price $1.00. Special low com- 
bination rates (Literary Cavalcade and any Scholastic weekly in quantities 
of five or more) available on request 

Published weekly, Sept. through May inclusive, except ES. 
during school holidays and at mid-term. Entered as second- 

class matter at Post Office at Dayton, Ohio, under Act of March 3, 1879. 
Contents copyright, 1951, by Scholastic Corp. Office of publication, 
McCall St., Dayton 1, Ohio. General and Editorial Offices, SCHOLASTIC 
TEACHER, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10. N. Y 





Picture shows how Design For Better Living Chart is used in many class 
rooms with a record of class score in eating the Basic 7 foods each day. 


Food Makes the World a Classroom, 
with Every Subject Part of Living 


Tesching about food is teaching from hfe— alert, responsive minds. And she may take 
yours, your students’ and life around the greater pride Lecause, even today —here in 
world. You teach habits as well as knowledge. America—surveys show an almost universal 
Almost every lesson becomes a new, refresh- need for more effective nutrition education. 
ing part of personal experience — with life-long Methods of launching and continuing a pro- 
benefits. gram to teach the A-B-C’s of food are described 

More and more, teachers are discovering this in our new “Guide” booklet. The booklet and 
new and deeper satisfaction—helping students chart are two of many authentic, usable teach- 
learn that better eating habits mean better ing aids and materials. All are free. For com- 
health. A teacher sees results, too, in more plete details mail the coupon. 


ae, as Write “Joday for Pree Materials 


WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE 


4 
TASTES wy Department S-10,309 West Jockson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Please send me complete details on how I may obtain free 
copies of ‘My Guide,” ‘Design For Better Living’ Chart and 
other teaching aids and materials. | am a teacher in: (Please 
check) 
(L] Elementary grades [(] Junior High [(] High School 


Nome 





School Address 





rr re ee 


City and Zone. 








Che Capsule Nems 





EDUCATION IN BRIEF 
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FOR EASY READING 





BRIMLEY CASE. 


Educator Called Unfriendly 
to Unions; Japan Trip Off 


Last June 6 Ralph Brimley 
of schools 
ty, N. ¢ 
Could he, 
210 
idvice 


supt Forsyth Coun- 
received an inquiry 
the isked, take 
days to give educational 
to Japan? On June 29 
Army withdrew its invitation 

What 
those dates still reverberates 

Irvin Kuenzli, sec., reporting 
to AFT One of the 
important activities of the A. I 
of T 
the successful effort to prevent 
an official visit to Japan by Dr 
Ralph Brimley 

Why? Because Brimley alleg- 
edly “an outspoke n opponent 
of teachers’ unions.” When AFT 
organizers went to North Caro- 
lina the Winston-Salem Journal, 
Kuenzli reports, quoted Brimley 
‘And I do be 
would recommend to 
1 teacher who 


Army 


happened between 


Savs most 


during the past year was 


1s 


is saying not 
lieve I 
schools else whe Te 
has been active in a union in 
this country.” 

AFL president William Green 
Ja 
pan’s teachers, Kuenzli says, are 
90 per cent union affiliated. 

Dr. Brimley’s friends rushed 
to his defense. Senator Clyde R 
Hoey (N. C.) declared, “I v 
outraged I advised Gen 
Marshall and the Senate that I 
resented perinitting the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor or 


protested the appointment 


as 


any 
other minority group to dictate 
to the United States Army 


Why Oath-Umbrellas? 


Loyalty oaths for 
school systems and colleges? 

It's a thor 
oughly probed by Thomas 
Woody in the July School 
and Society. He asks in his title 
“Why Raise an Oath-umbrella?’ 
After theory, 
experience, and recent incidents 
shouldn't 


public 


touchy que stion 


21 


examining past 


he answers: “We 


For e* of the 
way subjects are taught in Ore 
gon City, Ore., 25 
That's the finding of a graduate 
workshop survey, Lewis and 
Clark College, Portland 


School-trained 
total 


ery citizen critic 


support it 


now 
of 


only 


drivers 
per 
have 


more than 3 cent 
nation’s 60,000,000; 
one-third the 


trained students 


accidents of un 


Shotgun-packing 
Schoolm‘arm 


Wide World phote 
Should be easy for Iva Pembridge 
to keep discipline. This 25-year o'd 
Phillipsburg, Kan., teacher i- the 
new women’s trapshoot champion. 


HELP NEEDED! 


Worthy campaigns 
school cooperation: 

1. More young people in 
training for scientific and tech- 
Federal Security 


seek 


nical jobs. 
Agency. 

2. American Relief for Korea 
Inc. (133 E. 39 St., New York 
16), urges ARK Clothing Col- 
lection Committee. 

3. Funds for radio to pene- 
trate Iron Curtain. Youth Cru- 
sade for Freedom (Dept. F and 
W, 30 E. 40 St., New York 16). 

4.U. §S. Defense Savings 
Treasury Dept. Renewed cam- 
paign 

Colleen Kay Hutchins 
America of 1952,” works 
Univ. of Utah for M.A 


speech, preparatory to teaching 


“Miss 
at 
In 





$5,000 Eraser 


When a 
students alone in a classroom 
it can be expensive—for the 
board of education. Teacher 
Richard S. Siegel left his 
New York City class on offi- 
cial business. A thrown eraser 
student his sight in 
one eye. Parents the 
teacher. Board of Education 
took the case. To avoid long 
jury case it settled for $5,000. 


teacher leaves 


cost a 


sued 











World Union Slow for 
Teacher Organizations 


Have teacher organizations of 
the free world found a way to 
work together? More light on 
this knotty question awaits re- 
turn of WOTP president Wil- 
liam Russell (Columbia Univ.) 
from Europe. 

AFT’s exec. sec. Irvin Kuenzli 
reports the score thus: 


rhree international organiza- | 
tions have joined in WCOTP 


Confederation of the 
of the 


These are 


(World 
Organization 
Profession ). 


WOTP 


NEA sponsored), IFTA, and |} 
European | 


FIPESO. Latter 
elementary 


are 
and secondary 
groups 

One international group new 
to the scene is SPIE (Interna- 
tional Fed. of Free Teachers 
Unicns). Whether this dove- 
tails into WCOTP is not clear. 
If it doesn’t then the problem 
for all 


of world cooperation 


teachers remains unsolved. 


STUDENT FLOOD TAXES ALL SCHOOLS 


You can lead a child to schoo) but can you find a place for him 
to sit? With the postwar birthrate flood still confounding experts, 


U. S. Office of Education finds 


highest ever 


The estimates 

Public elementary 

Private, parochial elementary 
Total elementary 

Public 
Private 
Total secondary 
Higher education 


secondary 
parochial secondary 


U.S 


sent enrollment—33,121,000— 


Change from 


21,318,000 
3,025,000 
24,468,000 
5,456,000 
658,000 
6,168,000 
2,225,000 


idds 120,600 new teachers this year; 87,000 hard to find 


elementary teachers, 33,000 easier to find high school teachers. 


More children need more classrooms! Enrollments now call for 
25,000 new classrooms and 18,000 to replace obsolete ones. By 
1959-60 students will need 500,000 more classrooms. 

Big headache in meeting these needs is shortage of construction 
materials. Educational construction planned for last quarter of 
1951 will be halved because of steel scarcity. 


Teaching | 


| Adopts “Speak It” 
Language Plan 


Cornell Has a New 
Method of Instruction 


How shall we teach foreign 
languages? By the Army method 
or the older grammar-reading 
plan? 

Recent adoption by Cornell 
University of the Army method 
shows this issue far from dead. 
What happens in the colleges 
will ultimately affect high school 
practice. 

In World War II the military 
needed people who quickly 
learned to speak foreign lan- 
guages. Military teachers by- 
passed grammar and Le Voyage 
de M. Perrichon for the “spoken 
approach.” 

Since World War II 
language programs retained the 

| older “reading approach.” Oth- 
ers turned Army-wards. After a 
five-year trial Cornell’s faculty 
voted for “a working-speaking 
knowledge of a language.” Be- 
ginning students spend eight 
hours a week in language: two 
in grammar, six in small drill 
sections taught by native-speak- 
ing graduate students. Students 
use records with or without in- 
Reading comes later. 


many 


structors 


Hits Voc. Ag. Move 


School leaders who have long 


Herbert Hoover's 
soundness on education 
have new cause for disquiet. 
Hoover Commission advice 


questioned 
issues 


is 


| supposedly behind the proposal 
| to shift 


the vocational agricul- 
tural division out of the U. S. 
Office of Education to the Dept. 
of Agriculture. 

“The proposal,” Commissioner 
of Education Earl J. McGrath 
told Congressmen, “is not in the 
interest of education in general 
or of vocational education in 
particular . The whole trend 
in education is toward integra- 
tion, not dispersal.” 


Youth Contest 

A world-wide competition in 
art and writing for children un- 
der 16 will be held in New 
Delhi, India, this fall. Ameri- 
can entries invited. Write Miss 
Lockie Parker, Story Parade, 
200 Vifth Ave., N. Y. 10, for 
further details. Deadline is early 

November 15. 





WHAT’S @ 
IN A 
PICTURE 

2 


W THETHER you're planning a formal “team” debate 
or just classroom discussions between pairs of 


students—here’s an approach that’s bound to arouse 


real enthusiasm. 


Hold up these pictures. Explaia to your class that 
they are actual photographs taken in a theater in 
Fresno, California, ir 1949, by means of a special red 
light which the audience can’t see. 

Let students follow the sequence, chuckle over the 

conclusion. Then ask them what topics for debate are 
suggested by the pictures. You can add to their list 
yourself. 
For example: Are double features more entertain- 
ing than single movies? Should older boys and girls 
be required to take their little brothers or sisters to 
the movies? Should popcorn-and-candy-eating be al- 
lowed in theaters? Is it bad for children to see movies 
about shooting and crime? Should parents set a defi- 
nite “coming home” time? Do movies do a better job 
of telling a story than radio or TV? 


Let students choose their topics. See if the debates 
aren't some of the liveliest you’ve ever heard . . . de- 
bates that develop skill not only in logic and speaking, 
but in broader thinking and understanding about im- 





In this series 
are some 
exciting new 





topics for 
classroom 
debates! 














portant aspects of your students’ own lives. 


This picture is one of a special series, covering all 
types of scenes, being published weekly in LIFE—to 
Suggest to LIFE’s readers the variety of images and 
emotions which only pictures have the power to evoke. 


If you would like to receive, without Charge, LIFE- 
size reprints of this series—plus complete classroom 
suggestions for speeches, debates, theme-writing, and 
vocabulary-building—send in the coupon below. 


Miss Jean Bargos, Educational Service, Dept. $-101, 
LIFE, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York . 


I would like to receive (without cost) LIFE’s “What's 
in a Picture” series with suggestions for classroom use 
Please send me reprints of pictures which have appeared 


to date —and future releases at regular intervals. 


Name 





School 











Address 





City 





... to see life...to see the world... to eyewitness great events 





The Little Seedling 


THAT BECAME A 
MIGHTY OAK 


f ’ 
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SPIRITUAL . DEMOCRATIC 


H IDEALS 


' p 
es ede 
EDUCATION 

| FoR THE 
~) HANDICAPPED 


ler RA-CURRICULAR eee. 
ACTIVITIES Ber Se PHYSICAL & 
MENTAL 
HEALTH 


Read the fascinating story of the greatest educational achievement 
in the history of the world in a special supplement sent free to all 


student subscribers and their teachers with our November 7th issue. 


OUR AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


—Their development, purposes, achievements and future goals—a 


long-needed study presented for the first time at the student level. 


Prepared by 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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What is it? Where found? Can you begin it in your classroom? 


CORE Curriculum 


By HAROLD M. LONG, Glens Falls (N. Y.) H. S. 


EADERS ta 

miliar with the 

history of Scholas- 

tic Magazines know 

that the concept of 

the core curricu- 

lum is not new. 

These magazines 

were planned 

more than a quarter of a century ago 

as a medium for teaching English and 

the social studies from a common view 

point. “Fusion,” “integration,” “cor- 

relation” were all terms in common use 

at that time. The social studies move- 

ment has covered much ground since 

then, but not all in the same direction. 

And no clear-cut organization of a 
“new curriculum” has yet appeared. 

The emerging trend—not uniformly 
identified or understood—is the pattern 
of the core curriculum. Core Curricu- 
lum in Public High Schools, Bulletin 
1950, No. 5, Office of Education 
(Supt. of Doc.. Washington, D. C., 
15¢), states that “schools refer to these 
as General Education, Unified 
Studies, Common Learnings, Basic Liv- 
ing, Social Living, Integrated Program, 
or simply as Core Classes.” 

Reduced to one word the term citi- 
zenship would, in the thinking of many 
advocates, describe the nature of the 
core. Harold Alberty, in Reorganizing 
the High School Curriculum (Macmil- 
lan, 1947), defines the core more ex- 
actly as consisting “of learning activities 
that are regarded as basic to the educa- 
tion of all students.” It’s chief character- 
istics are: (1) functional (as distin- 


courses 


guished trom traditional) approach to 
subject matter; (2) utilization of the 
activity program in a relatively large 
block of time, including the homeroom 
and guidance organization; and (3) 
provision for teacher-pupil planning 
and joint-teacher planning of the learn- 
ing. 

Foundations of the core curriculum 
are described by Alberty as the activity 
movement in the elementary school, the 
experience concept, unit teaching, and 
the search for common needs. Based 
upon the survey reported in Bulletin 
No. 5, the Office of Education estimates 
that 3.5 per cent of all public secondary 
schools have core programs. The dis- 
tribution of these schools is rather 
spotty. 


Interest Centers in Seven States 


“Ten states,” quoting Bulletin No. 5, 
“report no such program; 14 others re- 
port it in fewer than five schools. Seven 
states—California, Maryland, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, New York, and 
Pennsylvania—account for 62 per cent 
of the schools having core programs.” 
Many of these schools consider it an 
experimental course—some for slew 
learners, and others for rapid learners 
whose teachers are seeking a solution 
to increasing pressure of time-demands 
in a bursting curriculum. 

Since the program had its origin in 
elementary schools, it is understand- 
able that progression has been upward 
through the grades. In the secondary 
schools, 86 per cent of all core programs 
are to be found in junior high school 





ing prices: 


Less than 10 copies . 
10 through 99 copies . 


1000 or more copies . 


order. 





@ ORDER EXTRA COPIES EARLY! 


The special American Schools supplement will be sent free to 
all student subscribers and their teachers. School administrators 
and others who wish extra copies may obtain them at the follow- 


100 through 999 copies . 


Remittance must accompany the order unless it is a school board 
In the case of school board order, a bill will be sent. 
Orders for extra copies should be sent as early as possible, as 
press run is limited. Send orders with remittance to: SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINES. 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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Columbus Evening Dispatch 
ri rryeed Against Bondage 
7, 1951, issue of 
Scholastic ‘Moatines will be the special illustrated 
OurA Schools This will mark 
the opening of Annual American Education Week. 
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grades (7, 8, 9), while 14 per cent are 
found in senior high school grades (10, 
11, 12), or in ungraded classes. The 
most common combination of subjects 
is in the English-social studies grouping, 
representing 72 per cent of all cores re 
ported, After that, in various combina- 
tions of two or more subjects, are sci 
ence, mathematics, art, health, music, 
languages, and physical education. 

An example of a single-teacher core 
program is that developed by Rosalind 
M. Zapf in a ninth-grade course at 
Denby High School, Detroit. A class of 
35 students engaged in this program 
has been reported in the filmstrip, A 
Core Curriculum Class in Action 
(Wayne University, Detroit, $3). 

Where class scheduling permits, 
schools are experimenting with block 
scheduling of classes in English and 
social studies. This leaves teachers free 
to visit each other's classes and plan the 
programs for classes jointly with each 
other, as well as with students. Thus 
subject-matter lines begin to disappear 
while functional values are retained. 
The English teacher gains the support 
of the social studies teacher in uphold- 
ing good standards of communication 
(reading, writing, listening, speaking), 
while the social studies teacher wins 
support for inculcation of attitudes for 
good citizenship. The outcome then be- 
comes, not “What does this student 
know about my subject?” but “How 
does he behave as a responsible, edu- 
cated person?” 

This kind of a program can begin in 
a single teacher's classroom, the spirit 
being willing. Then it can move to other 

(Continued on page 45-T) 





Meet the 
Pilgrims 


OST visitors to historic Plymouth 
M gape in unbelief at a little build- 

ing now standing a few yards 
from the famous Rock 

“Can this be the kind of house the 
Pilgrims lived in?” they ask. “Where are 
the log cabins?” 

The steep-gabled, thatched-roof cot- 
tage replica is the kind of house the 
Pilgrims built for themselves that freez- 
ing winter of 1620-21. There were no 
log cabins. The nearest log cabins were 
soon to appear 400 miles southwest in 
the Swedish settlements on the Dela- 
ware. 

Now is a very good time to help vour 
students discover other little-known as- 
pects of the Pilgrim story. To help you 
there is an organization centering in 
Plymouth, Mass., itself—Plimoth Plan- 
tation, Inc., with this appropriate ad- 
dress: P. O. 1620. (How many of your 
students know the Pilgrims spelt it that 
way?) Its secretary is Arthur G. Pyle, 
to whom we are indebted for informa- 
tion about: the free lesson plans listed 
below. Mr. Pyle is also chairman of the 
history department in Plymouth High 
School. 

“Unlike the present generation of 
Americans,” says Mr. Pyle, “the Pilgrims 
were poor in goods but rich in spirit. 
They knew what they wanted, and they 
had the above all, the 


courage, and 


thee 
Randall W. Abbott Photo 


Pilgrims landed Dec. 21, 1620, but went right back on board 
the Mayflower until the men built thatched houses like this. 


faith to stand on the threshold of the 
unknown and, with never a backward 
look or serious misgiving, move stead- 
fastly toward their goal. 

“The Pilgrims were concerned pri- 
marily ‘with meeting the urgent prob- 
lems of their daily living. Their courage 
in facing their difficulties stemmed from 
the knowledge of the certainty that God 
would see them through; and the devel- 
opment of a character sufficient for all 
occasions is one of their greatest con- 
tributions to posterity. 

“What can we learn today from this 
Pilgrim group with their unfaltering 
faith in an unfailing God? Among other 
things, we can learn, even in our cynical 
times, that what holds the world to- 
gether is not physics, but spirituality; 
not blind chance, but eternal purpose; 
that giving is more divine than getting; 
sharing more eternal than hoarding; 





courage.” 





“Answerable Courage’™= 
a message for 1620 and today 


In announcing the decision to leave Holland for the New World, 
William Bradford, soon to be governor, wrote these words to fellow 
Pilgrims. He could be talking to Americans facing crises of today: 


“That the dangers are great must be admitted; however, they 
are not desperate; the difficulties are many, but not invincible; such 
a step should not be taken rashly or lightly, as many have done 
for curiosity or hope of gain. But our undertaking is not an ordinary 
one: Our ends are good and honorable; our calling lawful and 
urgent; therefore, we might expect the blessing of God in our pro- 
ceeding. Yea, though we should lose our lives in this action, yet 
might we have comfort in the same. For all great and honorable 
actions must be both enterprised and overcome with answerable 








that love of fellow man is the most 
omnipotent thing in the world.” 

Some year soon, Mr. Pyle told us this 
summer, visitors to Plymouth will see 
the masts of an ancient sailing ship 
anchored in the harbor. It will be a 
replica of the Mayflower. Research has 
been completed. Plans are well ad- 
vanced. To reproduce the Pilgrim ship 
may cost $500,000. 

Plimoth Plantation, Inc., meanwhile 
carries on much research. Archeologists 
have been digging into hillsides. Histo- 
rians study archives. All adds to our 
knowledge of the Pilgrims. 

To teachers, Plimoth Plantation, Inc., 
offers these free lesson plans, all of 
which have reading lists: 


Free Materials 


Pilgrim Corn Planting 1621—a descrip- 
tion of the history and cultivation of “the 
grain that built a hemisphere.” Contains 
enough historical data, questions, etc., so 
that no extensive reference list is needed. 
Can be adapted for two to five classroom 
periods. 

Thanksgiving Day Observance—a teach- 
ing plan for presenting the significance of 
this most American of all our holidays. 
Organized to source materials, 
original and secondary, questions and proj- 
ects. Time allowance two to six classroom 


include 


periods, 

Mayflower Compact Day Observance— 
organized to present to students an appre- 
ciation of the significance of this historic 
document among other freedom documents. 
Emphasizes correction of misinformation 
about the Pilgrim Compact; questions and 
projects. Time allowance two to four pe- 
riods. Conflicting statements by outstand- 
ing authorities, offering excellent oppor- 
tunity for sound research. 

General Bibliography on Pilgrim History 
-organized for general reading, not com- 
prehensive enough for extensive research. 
Divided into “background” material refer- 
ences, the Mayflower, architecture, and 
general information. 








For the next 2,000 years — 
America will depend on coa 





1. OF THE WHOLE WORLD’S COAL RESERVES 
AMERICA HAS 40%! 


Pe Vy Me ee 


The very backbone of America’s industrial progress is 
coal—coal to make steel—coal to bring heat, light and power 
to factories as well as homes. How fortunate, then, that 
America has such vast coal resources! 


Did you know that almost 11% of the entire area of the United 
States contains coal—an area larger than Great Britain, Ire- 
land and France combined? Did you know that of all Amer- 
ica’s fuel resources over 90% is in coal? No wonder that, in 
spite of the extra demands of defense, America car and does 
export coal—while she must import oil! 


But the importance of this country’s vast reserves would be 
greatly lessened if the coal were not mined with an efficiency 
that guarantees economical costs to the buyer—makes pos- 
sible its widespread use. Here again America is fortunate. 
America’s 6,000 privately owned coal companies have devel- 
oped such efficient mining machinery that the American 
miner has an output that’s 4 to 15 times that of any miner 
in Europe or Asia! 

Yes, America will have all the coal it needs to make steel— 
all the coal it needs to generate electricity for homes—all the 
coal it needs for transportation and industrial power—all the 
coal it needs for heat and chemicals—all the coal it needs for 
all conceivable uses for hundreds of years to come to help 
keep America the strongest, most prosperous nation in the 


world. 


Coal is America’s most abundant, most dependable fuel, 
today . . . and for the future. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DeparTMENT or NaATIonaL Coat ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 


pA FROM PIERS LIKE THESE, 
AMERICAN COAL GOES AlLL 
OVER THE WORLD. 


3. THIS 200,000-TON COAL PILE WILL 
MAKE ONLY A MONTH'S 
ELECTRICITY FOR A GREAT CITY. 


Rs Bitumi Coal Institute, Ed ional Dept. $T 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
Please send me your EDUCATIONAL KIT containing 
free teaching aids on bituminous coal. This packet 
includes special materials for the teacher, with 
specimen copies of items available for classroom 
distribution, including the new illustrated booklet, 
“The Bituminous Coal Story,” and the latest U.S.A. 
Coal Map. 
(PLEA PRINT 
Name 
Street 


City——______________ Zone-—_Sttate— 
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BY HARDY FINCH 


Greenwich (Conn.) H. S. 


How to Improve the Teaching of 


Grammar and Common Learnings 


MPORTANT for every English 
[eset ire two new publications: 

Teaching Secondary English, by 
John J. DeBoer, Walter V. Kaulfers 
and Helen Rand Miller; and NCTE’s 
English in Common Learnings, pre- 
pared by a committee chaired by Dr. 
Lou La Brant, of New York Univ. and 
Scholastic Advisory Board member. 

The DeBoer-Kaulfers-Miller book ap- 
plies results of research in language arts 
to teaching methods. In some cases this 
may startle the teacher; it may give him 
a new approach to his problems. 
technical grammar is no 
longer of value to most high school 
students, the authors. By re- 
search studies, they attempt to prove 
that: Formal grammar does not help 
correct student errors in speech and 
writing; diagraming does not improve 
English usage or reading comprehen- 
sion; a large percentage of college place- 
ment tests for freshman English have 
not an item of technical grammar; 
knowledge of formal grammar is neither 
essential nor helpful in foreign language 
study. Instead of large doses of formal 
grammar, the authors prescribe: (1) 
Careful diagnosis, considering the 
remedy’s effect on the individual, and 
(2) practical, non-technical 
guides and statements in teac hing usage 
punctuation. (Example: “When- 
ever the word for means because in- 
side a sentence, put a comma (,) in 
front of it.” “After nothing use ever.” 
“After to we say me.”) 

Here are views on other phases of 


Formal 


believe 


use of 


and 


English gleaned from this comprehen 
sive book 

Is English 
“Such a 
values in the process of human develop- 
the 


subject? 
numerous 


tool 


ignores 


nie rely a 
conception 
ment which should be served by 
teacher of English.’ 

How can students learn most in writ- 
ing original stories? “Let us give them 
all the encouragement we can to write 
as the writers of real stories do . not 
put them in a situation in which no real 
writer can write.” 

Letter writing: “Letters 
class exercises cannot be expected to 
have the life that is the essence of a 
good letter.” 

Vocabulary teaching: “The danger of 
teaching vocabulary without reference 
to content of experience is real in all 
schools where language is taught. 


written as 


Shakespeare: the play’s the 
thing. It is not a vocabulary workbook.” 

Novels: “A Tale of Two Cities is one 
of the most satisfactory, if not the most 
satisfactory, novel for intensive study. 
Students . . . often list it as the best 
piece of literature they read during 
their four years.” 

Integrated “The bell that 
rings for the integrated course can be 
a liberty bell—liberty to learn.” 

Curriculum making . curriculum 
development in English is regarded as 
one of the responsibilities of the class- 
room teacher.” 

Grading papers: “Unless pupils learn 
from their mistakes instead of becom- 


them, much of the 


course 


ing discouraged by 
teacher's time and effort in grading pa- 
pers is destined to be wasted.” 

Audio-visual aids: “It is a 
misconception that there is a dearth of 
audio-visual material available for use 
in the English classroom.” 

The La Brant booklet, 
Common Learnings, fills a definite need. 
For some time, English teachers have 
wanted to know the place of English in 
a common-learnings program, and this 
publication gives many up-to-the-min 
ute answers. 


common 


English in 


Here are samplings: 

1. “The teaching of English needs to 
be considered an all-school program, to 
the end that what is taught in one area 
is not canceled out or neglected in an- 
other.” 

2. English teachers need specialized 
training to teach language according to 
modern scholarship; to handle “changes 
in language habits, attitudes, and 
knowledges as developments.” 

3. English teaching involving changes 
in vocabulary, usage, and structure con- 
sumes time. Speech correction, writing 
revision, adequate reading understand- 
ing, periodical and book selection—“all 
these require protected time.” 

4. A rich varied library is necessary 
to a sound language growth program- 
“plentiful reference books, convenient 
materials for writing (including type 
writers), radios, telephones, television 
sets, films, filmstrips, charts). Speech 
in a modern school implies recorders, 
players, and records of the best of 
speech.” 

Copies of this report may be secured 
from the National Council of Teachers 
of English, 211 West 68 St., Chicago 
21, Ill. (50 cents). 








SURE-FIRE hit with science enthu- 
A teen-age and older, is Willy 
Ley’s new book, Rockets, Missiles, and 


siasts, 
Space Travel (Viking Press, $5.95) 
Factual storv of this breath-taking new 
field... . Both teen-age and adult ama- 
teur scientists will like Popular Scien 
tific Recreations, by A. M. Low (Roy 
Publishers, $2.50), More than 100 sci 
ence tricks and experiments, usually re- 
quiring little or no apparatus. 


For Teen-Agers 

Walter Farley, author of the popular 
Island Stallion, has published a sequel 
for early-teen readers (ages 12-16). It’s 
one of the best that he has written. In 
Island Stallion’s Fury, Steve Duncan 
and his friend Pitch visit Blue Valley, a 
lost world home of pure-blooded horses. 


from Rockets, Missiles, and Space Travel 
Author Ley examines a space ship model. 


There they witness a battle between 
Flame, a red stallion, and a crazed giant 
of a man (Random House, $2). Also 
from Random House is Strong Wings, 
by Mabel Louise Robinson ($2.75), the 
story of three young city-bred people 
who must take care of themselves in a 
Maine village while their parents are 
(Continued on page 40-T) 





Memorial Music Lounge squad members take charge 
of the large record library. A squad member selects 
albums requested by students. Collection includes 
350 fine albums and more than 100 single records. 


Listening to Learn 


Boy Who Died Inspires Gift of Music Lounge 


— CIGELMAN loved high school. He enjoyed every 
4 minute of it right up to the day he died, stricken with 
leuke mia 

That Eddie’s spirit might live through other students of 
the Bronx High School of Science, his parents created the 
Edgar N. Cigelman Foundation. Proceeds go to three things 
Eddie loved most: scholarship, the school newspaper, and 
music. Eddie’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. Abraham Cigelman, 
give more than money in his memory. They open their apart- 
ment to the “Cigelman boys,” and they frequently take these 
scholarship winners on trips. 

Eddie especially loved music, and his enthusiasm now 
reaches all students through the library’s Memorial Music 
Lounge. Students listen for pleasure or on assignment. Music, 
English, social studies, and science are well represented in 
the collection 
Eddie, said a classmate, believed “life is meant to be lived 


ind enjoyed all the way.” That spirit pervades the Memorial 
Music Lounge 


Only squad members place records on turntables. 
Special cabinet h four turntabl which 
play at four speeds: 16” transcriptions, 78, 
33-1/3, and 45 rpm. Radio receives AM and FM. 





He may be listening on ig t 
from his teacher of English or social 
studies. Or he may study history or Eng- 


lish to the accompaniment of Brahms. 





looking down on this restful listening 
place in Bronx High School of Science is 
the portrait of young Edgar M. Cigelman, 
the student whose life it memorializes. 
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* History Hath Charms in TAB Choices 
FACTS INTO FICTION 


BY MAX J. HERZBERG 
Chairman, Teen Age Book Club Selection Committee 


F THE 35 books on the senior TAB 

Club list and the 31 books on the 
junior list this term, the great majority 
are works of fiction. This is as it should 
be, since most readers, particularly 
young readers, prefer stories. Yet it 
should be the endeavor of the teacher 
to show students that non-fiction, po- 
etry, and drama are all very attractive, 
once we have mastered the art of read- 
ing them. 

In fact, as observers of the current 
literary scene have been pointing out 
lately, readers today seem to be veering 
away from fiction, and for the first time 
in many years some non-fiction books 
this past year actually sold more copies 
than any of the best-selling novels. 

But, as has been noted, young read- 
ers still prefer fiction, and if we examine 
the best non-fiction, we often find that 
the authors of these popular factual 
books in the fields of biography, history, 
and science have been at school to the 
novelist and have borrowed from him 
some of the tricks and techniques of 
good fiction writing. In other words, 
many non-fiction books in recent years 
have been written as if they were nov- 
els, and as narratives they have gained 
greatly because that is so. Once noavel- 
ists used to disguise their fiction by 
calling it a history—The History of 
Maria Kittle for example, and The His- 
tory of Joseph Andrews. Now the trend 
is the other way, and fact is made to 
read like fiction. 

This development is one that is 
worth-while pointing out to TAB Club 
readers, and one or two books on the 
current list illustrate the tendency. 
Most remarkable of all is Anna and the 
King of Siam. The author ran across 
a book of memoirs of the early nine- 
teenth century which recounted the ex- 
periences of an English governess at 
the court of Siam. On the basis of this 
book she wrote her own. The book is 
definitely true. What it relates actually 
happened. But it is all done skillfully, 


as if it were a novel, and it reads like 
the best fiction one can find. 

Another possible example is the 
Odyssey. This is a modern version in 
prose of Homer’s great epic, which was 
really no more than a novel in verse. 
The Odyssey in this version reads like 
a novel. In other cases we may be some- 
what doubtful. Alice in Wonderland— 
is that a novel? If not, what is it? In the 
junior list Tom Sawyer is of course a 
novel—the best introduction to the 
techniques of fiction that a young reader 
could have. 

The vast variety 


» THE RED BADGE 
| OF COURAG 
tephen 


of fictional narra- 


Crane 


PocneT Buon EDITION COMPLETE AND UNABRIDGED 


tives on our lists offers an opportunity 
to teachers to demonstrate what varied 
fare is offered readers in this kind of 
writing. Every taste is served on a read- 
ing menu that runs from The Red 
Badge of Courage to Old Dark House, 
from Hot Rod to Mingo Dabney, and 
from Silver to Flying Colors. There are 
also some collections of stories on the 
lists, but consideration of their teaching 
potential will be discussed later. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
351 4th Ave., New York 10, N. Y 


Director: 


Please send me information on how to promote student reading with o 


__Junior Teen Age Book Club 
_._.__Senior Teen Age Book Club 


Send also a free sample book and complete list of books to be offered in the Fall semester. 


tr., Mies, Mrs. 
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PAT on the back to two organiza- 
A tions for their concrete efforts to- 
wards promoting education travel 

President Truman himself compli- 
mented the Kansas Veterans of Foreign 
Wars program, which sent 31 Kansas 
junior high school students on a ten- 
day study tour of Canada late this sum- 
mer. Prize-winning essays on U. S.-Ca- 
nadian relations won these youngsters 
their trip and brought forth the Presi- 
dent’s comments that such trips did 
much for bettering relations and educa- 
tion, and he hoped every state will 
follow suit. 

The Council on Student Travel is a 
non-profit group which makes low-cost 
travel available to students and teach- 
ers. Using two converted C-3 freighters, 
the Council sent 1,930 passengers 
across the Atlantic this year. While stu- 
dent travel dropped a third below last 
year’s record of 15,000, the draft situa- 
tion kept many home. 


Never Too Early .. . 

To plan for next year. The Swiss 
Educational Service Tours offer fine 
values in travel with university credit. 
Groups of students and teachers may 
spend 62 days abroad, with two days 
for air transport (TWA) across the sea. 
Half of the time travelers will use pri- 
vate motorcoach through France, Italy, 
Switzerland, England, and the 
other 30 days participants study at the 
University of Geneva, with week-end 
excursions to Austria and Germany. 

Enthusiastic letters we've seen from 
former Swiss tour participants rate 
leader Marcel R. Duriaux and the Swiss 
Educational Service (507 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. C. 17) high among study tou 
groups. Write them for more details. 

Tours to the Holy Land, starting at 
about a thousand dollars, can also be 
arranged for December of this year, as 
well as for next spring or summer. 
Write TWA’s Education Department, 
Air World Tour Service, 80 E. 42 St., 
N. Y. C. 


and 


Air Fare Meeting 

Progress at the International Air 
Transport-Civil Aeronautics Board 
meeting in London now stands still as 
delegates adjourn until November. Pan 
American Airways’ plan to inaugurate 
a $250 tourist fare from New York to 
London, beginning next April 1, 
brought opposition from ten other air- 
lines on the North Atlantic run. Basic 
idea of cutting costs was agreeable to 
all, but $250 compared with the usual 
$395 was evidently too much of a slice- 
off. —Marcaret E. McDonaLp 





= Eduction! Superior! 


Why more than 70% of the Films used in 
America’s classrooms are 


Anron J. Corlson, Ph. D., University ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


From of Chicago, world famed physiologist 
THOMAS JEFFERSON ond an E.B. collaborator, adjusts a FILMS 
microscope in a scene from the 
motion picture Work of the Kidneys Students and teachers alike can save up to 


one hour a day—learning is retained up to 
55% longer! This is the situation in schools 
where Encyclopaedia Britannica Films are 
used. And no wonder. All EBFilms are 
educationally superior. They bear the stamp 
of the outstanding authorities who helped 
produce them—the great leaders in educa- 
tional fields, in subject matter and in audio- 
visual production. 

The result is a library of the world’s most 
authentic films—the only library large 
enough to bring you not just a single film 
on a subject, but a series of films. Thus with 
EBFilms you can be sure of a far more 
precise correlation with your curriculum. 
This insures better teaching. 

Your school deserves these more authen- 
tic films. Plan your audio-visual work for 
the coming year around EBFilms. 


Have You Seen These Recently Released EBFilms? 


Abraham Lincoln Horace Mann Monarch Butterfly 


Andrew Carnegie Italy—Peninsula of Story 

Contrasts World Trade For 
Answering The Better Living 
Susan 6. Aatheny Child’s Why Color Keying In Art 
Eli Whitney The Teacher and Living 


Booker T. Washington 


@ SEND FOR THE NEW FREE a 
1951-52 EBFILMS CATALOGUE > i. 
Tee ees 


ewer eeee eee ee ee eeeeeeeeee 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 
Dept. B, Wilmette, Illinois. 
Gentlemen: Please send me free of 
charge the 1951-52 catalogue of 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 


FILMS INC. Nome 


WILMETTE, ILLINOIS School 
New York + Chicago + Boston * Atlanta + Dallas » Pasadena 
Birmingham, Mich. + Londen «+ Portland, Ore a Ul 
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Young America Films 
The Outsider—on student inhumanity. 


- 
Teaching Film Custodians 


Luise Rainer, Paul Muni in Good Earth. 


IN THE WORKS! 


OU will be amazed at the number 

and scope of films and filrmstrips 
planned for this school year. This brief 
forecast from several producers may 
assist you in locating good items for 
your class, and in planning previews. 
Exact dates, especially for late winter 
or spring releases, remain indefinite. 
But a general idea of about when they'll 
be available will be helpful. 

A. F. Films (1600 Broadway, New 
York 19) has 12 new films—some for 
early fall, others later. Balzac is a 22- 
minute biography, with much concern- 
ing the era also. In A New Way of 
Gravure 12 min.) Stanley William 
Hayter demonstrates and explains en- 
graving on copper. Fra Angelico-is a 
study of that artist monk. Memory Box 
wa medley otf remembrances of the turn 
of the century. There are four new films 
by the artist Jim Davis. They are Reflec- 
tions II, Taliesin East, Taliesin West, 
and John Marin (examining Marin’s 
techniques, methods, and handling of 
color). Three experimentals by James 
Broughton—Four in the Afternoon, Ad- 
ventures of Jimmy, and Loony Tom 
Salzburg Seminary, to come later, will 
tell the story of this international intel- 
lectual exchange 

Coronet Films (65 E. South Water 
St., Chicago 1) plans to release six or 
seven subjects each month throughout 
the vear. Ready for early release is Are 
You Ready for Service?—first group of 
a 14-film series dealing with pre-mili- 
tary orientation. First is a broad intro- 
duction in three films: What It’s All 
About, Your Plans, and Service and 
Citizenship. Second group, slated for 
late November, deals with individual 
adjustments—physical, emotional, and 
moral. A January group treats of the 
military services. The last (Feb.) con- 
tains Communism, Why You? and Your 
Investment in the Future. 

Other promising Coronet releases for 
early fall include: Introduction to Foreign 


Trade, How We Learn, Self-conscious 
Guy, School Activities and You, Safe 
Driving (series of three), Mechanical 
Aptitudes, How to Read Newspapers, 
and How to Say No (moral maturity). 

McGraw-Hill Text-Films (330 West 
42nd St., New York 18) promises five 
films in an “American Public Educa- 
tion” series. Introduction to American 
Public Education (teachers colleges and 
in-service training), The School and the 
Community, and Design of American 
Public Education will be released this 
fall, the rest later. Five more movies in 
the “Industrial Organization and Man- 
agement” series are slated for early fall. 
The company will also distribute BIS’s 
Science in the Orchestra and NFBC’s 
Ages and Stages Series 

McGraw-Hill’s filmstrip releases have 
some new fields, too. Arithmetic (Oct.), 
a series of 12. Business Etiquette, 11 
strips, also planned for October, corre- 
late with Carney’s “Etiquette in Busi- 
ness.” McGraw-Hill will now be exclu- 
sive distributor of all United Nations’ 
filmstrips and will collaborate on future 
productions. 

National Film Board of Canada (1270 
Sixth Ave., New York 20) will shortly 
release: Local 100—how a trade union 
was formed and what it accomplished; 
Date of Birth—problem of older work- 
ers; Trees Are a Crop—conservation; 
and The Long House People—old rituals 
of the Iroquois, in color. In case you 
missed them, NFBC released during 
the summer: Our Town Is the World, 
dealing with tolerance; Family Tree, 
concerning the settlement of Canada; 
and Teamwork Past and Present, on 
industrial management. Among Board’s 
new filmstrip releases (through Stanley 
Bowmar) are: If the Shoe Fits, proper 
shoes and foot care; Stage Lighting; 
Pioneer Life in Upper Canada; and A 
Good Breakfast. 

Teaching Film Custodians (25 West 
43rd St., New York 18) promises ex- 


citing new materials. Four new advisory 
committees have begun work. An NCTE 
committee has just completed Under- 
standing Movies (17 min.). This was 
cut from M-G-M’s Tennessee Johnson, 
The Good Earth, Treasure Island, Da- 
vid Copperfield, and Romeo and Juliet. 
In preparation is an excerpt from Para- 
mount’s Two Years Before the Mast, to 
motivate reading sea stories. 

A National Science Teachers Asso- 
ciation committee has completed two 
elementary school films, Madame Curie 
and Yellow Jack (both M-G-M). 

The National Coordinating Council, 
home ec. group, has worked with TFC 
on a “Family Life” series of excerpts, 
eight of which are now ready. Taken 
from M-G-M’s The Human Comedy are 
four: Homer Starts to Work, Homer 
and the Kid Brother, Chance Date, and 
The Gang Raids the Orchard. Another 
four come from M-G-M’s Our Vines 
Have Tender Grapes: Earning and 
Giving, Of Skates and Elephants, Dad's 
Wish, and A Gift from Dad. 

Members of the Citizenship Educa- 
tion Project are now working on excerpts 
to relate literature to citizenship. Units 
will be taken from M-G-M’s The Sea 
of Grass, The Human Comedy, and 
Intruder in the Dust. 

NCSS continues with new excerpts 
from M-G-M’s The Beginning of the 
End. In process: M-G-M’s An American 
Romance and Intruder in the Dust. 

The Music Educators National Con- 
ference committee has also prepared 
two new films with TFC: M-G-M’s 
Naughty Marietta (33 min.), and a 5- 
minute Little Fugue in G Minor (Bach), 
from Paramount's The Big Broadcast of 
1937 

Young America Films (18 East 41st 
St., New York 18) plans more in “Dis 
cussion Problems in Group Living.” 
The Other Fellow’s Feelings was re- 
leased last spring. To come are: The 
Outsider, Other People’s Property, The 
Cheater, and The Bully. Aimed at ju- 
nior high school, this series dramatizes 
problems and invites discussions. YAF 
also adds Planning Your Talk to its 
“Speech” series, and Fitting a Pattern 
to “Sewing.” —VeERA FALCONER 


National Film Board of Canada 
Indians pray in The Long House People. 





How to Stretch Your Book Budget— 


Paper-bound pocket-size books increase the buying 
power of your book budget many times, create new readers. 


schools of 25c and 35c books published by Pocket 
Books Inc., Bantam Books Inc., and New American 
Library Association (Signet and Mentor Books), offers 
a list of more than 170 titles especially selected for 


teen-age readers. 


SUBSTANTIAL SCHOOL DISCOUNTS 


Schools are entitled to discounts ranging to more than 
30% on quantity orders. Discounts apply to orders of 
assorted books as well as to orders of a single title. 


WIDE RANGE OF TITLES 

The Scholastic Book Service list contains books for 
many tastes and interests. Included are a representative 
selection of the classics both old and new, fiction, his- 
torical novels, sports, plays, travel, essays, biography, 


) HOLASTIC Book Service, exclusive distributor to 





WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT PAPER- 
BOUND POCKET-SIZE BOOKS — 


“4 boon to the book budget.” 
—Francis St. John, Chief Librarian 
Brooklyn Public Library 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“Good Literature is more widely avail- 
able and less expensive than ever be- 


fore.” 
—New York Times 


1>—— MAIL COUPON FOR TITLES AND DISCOUNTS —— 


poetry, animal stories, Indian lore, and books 
of reference. together with a special selection 
of books for the reluctant or book-shy reader. 


BOOKS ARE ON RECOMMENDED LISTS 
Nearly all of the Scholastic Book Service titles 
are on one or more recommended lists for 
junior readers. including lists of the American 
Library Association, National Council of Teach- 
ers of English. American Council of Educa- 
tion, ete. 


LIST ON REQUEST 


A list of all Scholastic Book Service books, to- 
gether with a table of quantity discounts avail- 
able to schools, will be sent on request. Use the 
convenient coupon below. 


Scholastic Book Service 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send list of Scholastic Book Service titles and table of 
quantity discounts available to schools. 


“Teen-agers and high school readers 
are fans. They find a classic in a gay 
cover less frightening.” 


—Library Journal 
Nome_ 

















SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICE 
Operated by Scholastic Magazines 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Young America Films 
The Outsider—on student inh ity. 





Teaching Film Custodians 


Luise Rainer, Paul Muni in Good Earth. 


IN THE WORKS! 


OU will be amazed at the number 

and scope of films and filmstrips 
planned for this school year. This brief 
forecast from several producers may 
assist you in locating good items for 
your class, and in planning previews. 
Exact dates, especially for late winter 
or spring releases, remain indefinite. 
But a general idea of about when they'll 
be available will be helpful. 

A. F. Films (1600 Broadway, New 
York 19) has 12 new films—some for 
early fall, others later. Balzac is a 22- 
minute biography, with much concern- 
ing the era also. In A New Way of 
Gravure (12 min.) Stanley William 
Hayter demonstrates and explains en- 
graving on copper. Fra Angelico is a 
study of that artist monk. Memory Box 
is a medley of remembrances of the turn 
of the century. There are four new films 
by the artist Jim Davis. They are Reflec- 
tions II, Taliesin East, Taliesin West, 
and John Marin (examining Marin’s 
techniques, methods, and handling of 
color). Three experimentals by James 
Broughton—Four in the Afternoon, Ad- 
ventures of Jimmy, and Loony Tom. 
Salzburg Seminary, to come later, will 
tell the story of this international intel- 
lectual exchange. 

Coronet Films (65 E. South Water 
St., Chicago 1) plans to release six or 
seven subjects each month throughout 
the year. Ready for early release is Are 
You Ready for Service?—first group of 
a 14-film series dealing with pre-mili- 
tary orientation. First is a broad intro- 
duction in three films: What It’s All 
About, Your Plans, and Service and 
Citizenship. Second group, slated for 
late November, deals with individual 
adjustments—physical, emotional, and 
moral. A January group treats of the 
military services. The last (Feb.) con- 
tains Communism, Why You? and Your 
Investment in the Future. 

Other promising Coronet releases for 
early fall include: Introduction to Foreign 


Trade, How We Learn, Self-conscious 
Guy, School Activities and You, Safe 
Driving (series of three), Mechanical 
Aptitudes, How to Read Newspapers, 
and How to Say No (moral maturity). 

McGraw-Hill Text-Films (330 West 
42nd St., New York 18) promises five 
films in an “American Public Educa- 
tion” series. Introduction to American 
Public Education (teachers colleges and 
in-service training), The School and the 
Community, and Design of American 
Public Education will be released this 
fall, the rest later. Five more movies in 
the “Industrial Organization and Man- 
agement” series are slated for early fall. 
The company will also distribute BIS’s 
Science in the Orchestra and NFBC’s 
Ages and Stages Series. 

McGraw-Hill’s filmstrip releases have 
some new fields, too. Arithmetic (Oct.), 
a series of 12. Business Etiquette, 11 
strips, also planned for October, corre- 
late with Carney’s “Etiquette in Busi- 
ness.” McGraw-Hill will now be exclu- 
sive distributor of all United Nations’ 
filmstrips and will collaborate on future 
productions. 

National Film Board of Canada (1270 
Sixth Ave., New York 20) will shortly 
release: Local 100—how a trade union 
was formed and what it accomplished; 
Date of Birth—problem of older work- 
ers; Trees Are a Crop—conservation; 
and The Long House People—old rituals 
of the Iroquois, in color. In case you 
missed them, NFBC released during 
the summer: Our Town Is the World, 
dealing with tolerance; Family Tree, 
concerning the settlement of Canada; 
and Teamwork Past and Present, on 
industrial management. Among Board’s 
new filmstrip releases (through Stanley 
Bowmar) are: If the Shoe Fits, proper 
shoes and foot care; Stage Lighting; 
Pioneer Life in Upper Canada; and A 
Good Breakfast. 

Teaching Film Custodians (25 West 
43rd St., New York 18) promises ex- 


citing new materials. Four new advisory 
committees have begun work. An NCTE 
committee has just completed Under- 
standing Movies (17 min.). This was 
cut from M-G-M’s Tennessee Johnson, 
The Good Earth, Treasure Island, Da- 
vid Copperfield, and Romeo and Juliet. 
In preparation is an excerpt from Para- 
mount’s Two Years Before the Mast, to 
motivate reading sea stories. 

A National Science Teachers Asso- 
ciation committee has completed two 
elementary school films, Madame Curie 
and Yellow Jack (both M-G-M). 

The National Coordinating Council, 
home ec. group, has worked with TFC 
on a “Family Life” series of excerpts, 
eight of which are now ready. Taken 
from M-G-M’s The Human Comedy are 
four: Homer Starts to Work, Homer 
and the Kid Brother, Chance Date, and 
The Gang Raids the Orchard. Another 
four come from M-G-M’s Our Vines 
Have Tender Grapes: Earning and 
Giving, Of Skates and Elephants, Dad’s 
Wish, and A Gift from Dad. 

Members of the Citizenship Educa- 
tion Project are now working on excerpts 
to relate literature to citizenship. Units 
will be taken from M-G-M’s The Sea 
of Grass, The Human Comedy, and 
Intruder in the Dust. 

NCSS continues with new excerpts 
from M-G-M’s The Beginning of the 
End. In process: M-G-M’s An American 
Romance and Intruder in the Dust. 

The Music Educators National Con- 
ference committee has also prepared 
two new films with TFC: M-G-M’s 
Naughty Marietta (33 min.), and a 5- 
minute Little Fugue in G Minor (Bach), 
from Paramount's The Big Broadcast of 
1937. 

Young America Films (18 East 41st 
St., New York 18) plans more in “Dis- 
cussion Problems in Group Living.” 
The Other Fellow’s Feelings was re- 
leased last spring. To come are: The 
Outsider, Other People’s Property, The 
Cheater, and The Bully. Aimed at ju- 
nior high school, this series dramatizes 
problems and invites discussions. YAF 
also adds Planning Your Talk to its 
“Speech” series, and Fitting a Pattern 
to “Sewing.” —VeRA FALCONER 


National Film Board of Canada 
Indians pray in The Long House People. 





How to Stretch Your Book Budget— 


Paper-bound pocket-size books increase the buying 
power of your book budget many times, create new readers. 


schools of 25e and 35c books published by Pocket 

Books Inc., Bantam Books Inc., and New American 
Library Association (Signet and Mentor Books), offers 
a list of more than 170 titles especially selected for 
teen-age readers. 


SUBSTANTIAL SCHOOL DISCOUNTS 

Schools are entitled to discounts ranging to more than 
30% on quantity orders. Discounts apply to orders of 
assorted books as well as to orders of a single title. 
WIDE RANGE OF TITLES 


The Scholastic Book Service list contains books for 


( ) ckeeb « Book Service, exclusive distributor to 


many tastes and interests. Included are a representative , 


selection of the classics both old and new, fiction, his- 
torical novels, sports, plays, travel, essays, biography, 





WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT PAPER- 
BOUND POCKET-SIZE BOOKS — 


“4 boon to the book budget.” 
—Francis St. John, Chief Librarian 
Brooklyn Public Library 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“Good Literature is more widely avail- 
able and less expensive than ever be- 


fore.” 


—New York Times 


—— MAIL COUPON FOR TITLES AND DISCOUNTS —— 


poetry, animal stories, Indian lore, and books 
of reference, together with a special selection 
of books for the reluctant or book-shy reader. 


BOOKS ARE ON RECOMMENDED LISTS 


Nearly all of the Scholastic Book Service titles 
are on one or more recommended lists for 
junior readers, including lists of the American 
Library Association, National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, American Council of Educa- 
tion, ete. 


LIST ON REQUEST 


A list of all Scholastic Book Service books, to- 
gether with a table of quantity discounts avail- 
able to schools, will be sent on request. Use the 
convenient coupon below. 


$ 


BE ORT TUR AT OEE HIRE BEE HEE ON 


Scholastic Book Service 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send list of Scholastic Book Service titles and table of 
quantity discounts available to schools. 


“Teen-agers and high school readers 
are fans. They find a classic in a gay 
cover less frightening.” 


—Library Journal 


Name 

















SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICE 
Operated by Scholastic Magazines 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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PROSPECTING FOR 
PETROLEUM 


. an exciting, full-color 
movie on the fascinating 
search for oil. This film tells 
the of oil 
hunters, mystics in 


dynamic story 
from 
ancient Egypt to scientists 
of modern industry. 

The film is 16 mm., sound, 
and available free of charge 
from: 





Shell Oil Company 
«(| y i 50 West 50 Street 
‘SHEL New York 20, N. : 8 
or 
100 Bush Street 
San Francisco 6, Calif. 


all 


Oe 











‘ 











REFINING OIL 
FOR ENERGY 


...the dramatic of 
how more than 1,000 prod- 
ucts are made from one raw 
This 


color movie strips the mys- 


story 


material — crude oil! 
teries from one of the most 
exciting phases of the great 
petroleum industry. 

The film is 16 mm., sound, 
and available free of charge 








} est circumstances, 
| ers to the pleasures whic 
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BOOK BAZAAR AID 








Here’s an easy way to make colorful posters and backgrounds for your Book 
Bazaar or fair. Project a drawing with an opaque projector on a large sheet 
of paper. Mark the edges of the image. Then color. You will find 13 
sketches suitable for enlargement in the 33-page Let’s Have a Book Bazaar 
Manual. Plan now for a pre-Christmas festival featuring books. The Man- 
ual comes with a large packet of bright book jackets and other aids. $1. 


Otter from Booksellers 


School Book Ba 
Zaa;©rs success 
ful 
teachers, librarians 
and book 
sellers cooperate to 
make them so 
» booksellers of 

United States 
are anxious to do 
their the 
promoting of book 
bazaars. The Book Bazaar 
wav to encourage reading and a love 
of books among children of this coun 


are 


only when 


parents 


YY the 
a 
Gilbert Goodkind part in 


is an ideal 


| try. These affairs, under the pleasant 


voung read 
h books—both 
for them 


eXpose 
} 


new and old—hold in store 
It is therefore both good citizenship 


and good business for booksellers to 


want to do their part to insure Bazaars’ 
success. Most booksellers will be glad 
to offer the sponsoring organization a 
the books sold at the 
commission usually 


commission on 
Bazaar. This 
amount to 10 per cent of the list price 
would be sold to 


will 


rhe books. ot course 
the children and parents at list price 

Last between the 
sé hools worked 
confident 


year cooperation 
the 


satistactorily 


booksellers 
We 
that even this excellent record will be 
improved upon this year. If there is 
bookstore near vou, write to 
Scholastic Teacher Magazine. We will 
see to it that the 
vou will join in the Book Bazaar project 
with the 
cooperation 
American 


and 


most are 


no 


bookseller nearest 
necessary 

Gil 
Book 


and supply 
books, services 
bert Goodkind 
sellers’ Assn 


you 
and 
Sec 


Director, BOOK BAZAAR Scholastic Teacher Magazine 


351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me your packet of materials on Book Bazaars as offered in your October issue. 
1 am enclosing $1 to cover costs of assembling, printing, and mailing 


NAME: __ 


POSITION: 


SCHOOL: 


ADDRESS 





What was a “saddle stone”? Who built the first water wheel? Why was its invention 
important? Where can we find examples of the stone-grinding process today? 


Your Daily Brea 


A dramatic story of its history 


4. BREAD AND THE MILL WHEEL 


In the previous chapters you have already 
read about the invention of bread and its 
development up to the birth of Christ at 
the time the othe Empire was begin- 
ning to grow. But we have yet to tell you 
about the way in which grain was made 
into flour. 

\t first, wheat, as well as other grains, 
was probably crushed between two flat 
stones, but man soon learned it could be 
crushed better by pounding it between a 
small round stone held in the hand and 
a large flat rock on the ground. Continu- 
ous pounding slowly wore the stone away 
until a cup-shaped hollow appeared in the 
lower stone. It resembled their saddles 
and was properly called a “saddle stone.” 

Then in the 3rd century B.C. grinding 
was substituted for pounding, and the 
quern was introduced. This was a revolv- 
ing mill in which a lower, or bed stone, 
remained stationary while an upper one 
revolved. The upper stone was quite 
heavy and was pushed around by slaves 
or convicts. Later, animals replaced the 
humans. Today, in many countries, 
querns operated by oxen or mules moving 
in never-ending circles are still the only 
means of grinding grain into flour for 
bread. 

About 200 A.D., the Romans ingen- 
iously constructed water mills—a wheel 
made of many paddles and set in a stream 
to turn as the current of the waters swept 
over it. They, then, turned the mill 
wheels to grind the grain. 


By GEORGE JARVIS 


This marked another giant step in civ- 
ilization, for water power had replaced 
man and animal power in one of the 
labors most important to his welfare — 
breadmaking. 

Barbarians who invaded the Roman 
Empire from the north in about 400 A.D. 
came upon the Romans’ water wheels and 
cursed them. It was sinful, they believed, 
to harness nature and put it to work for 
man, but the priests of their day taught 
that it merely proved that man was supe- 
rior to nature to let it help him with his 
daily toil—also, that “the mill makes 
your bread, and bread is Christ.” 
~ Because of its close association with 
Christ, the water wheel and the mill 
wheel and its parts were thought to be 
sacred. Some people believed that water 
caught from fre wheel had miraculous 
healing powers and could cure any 
number of diseases. 

Shortly after the Crusades, which be- 
gan in 1099 and continued on through 
1254, the windmill was introduced 
throughout Europe where it had been 
brought from the Holy Land. Where 
water power was not uate, or even 
available, the windmill served the same 
purpose as the water wheel in making 
nature do man’s work. 

But neither the water wheel nor the 
windmill made any change in the stone- 
grinding process of milling grain into 
flour. They merely provided new sources 
of power, as did the engine built in 1786 
by James Watt in England in the first 
flour mili to be run by steam. And grind- 


ing by stone remained basically the same 
until the late 1800's. 

Today you can walk into grocery stores 
and bakery shops and find some loaves of 
whole-wheat and cracked-wheat bread 
whose labels state that the flour is stone- 
ground—ground the old-fashioned way, 
pretty much the same way it was ground 
many hundreds of years ago. 

Baking as a profession is centuries old. 
Bread through the ages has been the 
Staff of Life. And today, penny for penny, 
enriched bread provides more of the things 
our bodies need—more generously — 
than any other food. 

This year, 1951, is the 10th Anni- 
versary of enriched bread, and the en- 
richment program has been hailed by 
leading doctors, scientists, and nutrition- 
ists as one of the most significant con- 
tributions to better health in our genera- 
tion. Because bread is our most important 
food, the Bakers of America are present- 
ing its dramatic history in a series of 
sketches for your classroom use. 


NEXT MONTH: Bread in the 
Middle Ages 
DPE. 





Bakers Remarc 


© 1941, American Bakers Association, Chicago 
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“TOURS PLANNED 


FOR 


CULTURAL VALUES’’ 


Is not only the slogan that has 
identified INTERCOLLEGIATE 
TOURS since 1919 but it is also 
a statement of definite policy. The 
travel programs as planned make 
it possible for a tour member to 
widen his horizon, improve teach- 
ing technique and_ revivify his 
whole intellectual and emotional 
life on a higher plane. 


PURPOSEFUL TRAVEL 


Many of our tours offer special 
emphasis on a particular subject, 
such as: Backgrounds of English 
History and Literature, Classical 
Backgrounds, European Art, Music 
and Drama, Political Science, Eu- 
ropean History, Social Science, 
Comparative European Education. 


LEADERSHIP 


Highest standard of leadership 
under American College Professors. 
Opportunity for academic or pro- 
fessional credit. 


HIGHEST PRAISE 


Read what some of our returning 
1951 tour members have written. 


‘For weeks before our tour was com- 
pleted I had planned to write you to 
express my personal appreciation 
Intercoll at Tours for 

nake this summer the r 
experience Ha >. The 
ceived and the genuine pleasure 

could never b stimated in dollars 
cents Signed: S. W. Member of Na- 
tional Education Association Tour B-1)y 


I considered the tour a great success 
from every angele. The leader was above 
the average standard, the accommoda- 
tions were alwa 00d, and fron 
we heard from other tot we met 
was far superior in planr 
tion and execution Signed 
Member Broadening Horizons Tour) 


“I an id to t y ow much 
enjoyed mer. I got from the 
trip everyt expected. Dr. Gra- 
ham is a ne an and was inspiring 
as a leader Signed: M. B. Member 
English Literature Tour) 


1952 TOURS 


If vou wish to receive our 1952 
printed programs please send us 
the coupon below. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS 


Established 1919 


419 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Intercollegiate Tours. Inv 
419 Boylston St., Boston, Mass 


Please place my name on your mailing 
list to receive 1952 tour foiders as soon 
as they have been printed 


Name 


Address___ 








How One Teacher 
Brings U. S. Home on 
Slides for Use in His 
Classroom 


oe oad 
é 
al 


Travel 


for 
Color 


By Ewing Galloway, N. Y 
“We visited Andrew Jackson's home, The Hermitage.” 


T WAS to get visual emphases for 

literary and historical meanings that 
two of us last summer traveled by auto 
mobile to the American South. But more 
than just to look, we traveled to take 
pictures so my students could see what 
I saw. I take pictures in color and mount 
them on 2 x 2 slides for classroom pro 
jection. [See page 26-T.] 

We went from Michigan to Chicago, 
where | took pictures to illustrate Carl 
Sandburg’s poetry. In the area about 
Springfield, Ill., we visited places fa 
miliar to students of Lincoln. The resto 
ration of New Salem Lincoln 
spent six vears of his early 
offered fine historical challenge for the 
camera. Small log cabins with furnish 
ings of the 1830s tell better than words 
the rudeness and struggle in a new land. 
The Onstot Shop, in which 
Lincoln studied by the light of burning 


where 


manhood, 


Cooper 
shavings, is one of many reminders of 

understanding. In 
Rutledge’s 


a large stone in 


Lincoln's grope tor 


nearby Petersburg is Ann 
grave, shadowed by 
scribed with Edgar Lee Master’s poem, 

Our next photographic activity cen- 
tered at Nashville, Tenn. For history 
this city offers the Treaty Oak, under 
which in 1783 the American settlers 
made peace with the Indians. For clas- 
sical architecture there is the State 
Capitol and the Parthenon, a fine repro- 
duction of the Athens original. A short 
distance from Nashville we _ visited 
Andrew Jackson’s one-time plantation 
home, The Hermitage. 

Leaving Nashville we passed through 


By Clifton E. Ellinger 


tehainaluna High School, Lahaina, Mavi, Hawaii 


the Cumberland Highlands and looked 
at the great TVA engineering works. In 
this region one sees the most startling 
America: As we climbed 
the highland ridges, we saw people 
living in log suddenly we 
dropped into the valley of the Tennessee 
where new homes, new stores, new fac- 
tories edge the river. Here are dams 
holding back flood waters; here stretch 
out great power lines. People who a few 
vears ago used kerosene for illumination 
and wood for fuel happily told us of 
new industries that increased their in- 
come, and of electrical heat, light, and 
refrigeration they could now afford. 
Between Chattanooga and Atlanta 
the monuments of battlefield after bat 
tlefield tell an impressive story of con 
Hict during the War Between the States 
and suggest grief and bitterness among 


contrasts in 


cabins; 


the survivors. 

Visible evidence of the war tapers 
off near Macon, but Lanier Cottage is 
there, birthplace of the Georgia poet. 
My pictures of the cottage will be 
coupled with those of the “Marshes of 


Through the South, 
with camera in 
hand, history and 
English in mind, 
went this $25 travel 
experience winner. 





Glynn” near Brunswick, Ga., which in- 
spired Lanier. 

Florida made us acutely conscious of 
water—the sea water about it; the lakes, 
swamps, streams within it. At Silver 
Springs, where subterranean water 
rushes to the surface at the rate of 
several hundred million gallons a day, 
we observed colorful underwater life 
from glass-bottom boats. We enjoyed 
2 boat trip on the Tomoka River as it 
vinds through a thick green jungle, 
ynce a Seminole vastness. Marine life 
we observed through portholes at the 
noted oceanarium at Marineland 

As we drove northward to Washing- 
ton, D. C., we were introduced to colo- 
nial America by Spanish and English 
structures at St. Augustine, Fla. Charles- 
ton, S. C., exhibits the architectural 
changes from eighteenth century to 
modern times; and restored Williams- 
burg, Va., is an incomparable example 
f an eighteenth century town. Many 
places less well known, such as Mid- 
way, Ga., have a fine old building or 
two 

At Washington, D. C., after four 
weeks of travel, we completed our tour. 
And yet the trip did not stop at Wash- 
ington; it has continued into my class- 
room. The colonization of America, the 
American Revolution, the frontier, the 
War Between the States, the new age 
of power—all these and more have left 
records in color for illustration of stu- 
dents’ reading, to shape for them the 
concept of America 





Attention 
Camera 
Fans! 


Still time to enter the Scholastic 
Teacher Travel Photo Awards. 
Deadline has been extended to 
November 1, 1951. 

Black and white glossy prints, 
5 x 7 or larger, are invited from 
teachers, administrators, and libra- 
rians. Classifications: (1) United 
States, (2) Canada, Alaska, Hawaii, 
(3) Europe, Near East, Africa, (4) 
South and Central America, Carib- 
bean. Awards: Ist, $25; 2nd, $15: 
3rd, $10. Honorable mentions. 

Send to: Travel Editor, Scholas- 
tic Teacher, 351 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
10. Ask also for details on the 4th 
annual Travel Story Awards. 














awaits YOU 
in SOUTH AFRICA! 


Nowhere else can you bridge the centuries quite so mag- 
ically . . . leave modern hotels and gay cafes and—in a 
measure of minutes—find yourself a visitor to scenes older 
than Man's memory . . . magnificent scenes splashed. with 
color, homes of exotic tribes and wondrous wildlife. 
Mountains, valleys, plains, vast natural game reserves, 
waterfalls that dwarf Niagara—these and other amazingly 
contrasting experiences are in store for you. 

Your Travel Agent will tell you how comfortably and 
pleasantly you may travel to and throughout South Africa. 
Plan with him your trip of a lifetime! = 
SATOUR 
Beautifully illustrated literature may be 


obtained from your Travel Agent, or 
write Dept. F, South African Tourist 


CcoRPORATION 
475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. + Telephone: ORegon 9-3676 
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NEW, LOW RATE 
FOR TEACHERS 


“Our American Schools” 


Educators Praise Plans for Special 
Supplement to Scholastic Magazines 


52 issues of LIFE 
only $4 
$6.40 under single-copy price 


$2.75 under regular one-year 
subscription price 


you \ 
SAVE ) 


| with 





You get this special rate—the lowest rate 
offered anyone—because you will use LIFE as 
much in your classes as for your own pleasure. 


Week after week, LIFE will bring you latest 
developments in news, science, art, literature 
. . . bring them to you in dramatic pictorial 
form that will make it easy to keep up with the 
world of today, easy to interpret the world to 
your students 


ORDER NOW! 


—or renew your present subscription at this 
special teachers’ rate 


1 
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I 
I 
I 
i 
i 
| 
I 
1 
i 
I 
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Li FE 540 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 11, Illinois, Dept. ¢ 1) 
Please seni me a full year of LIFE— 
52 issues—at the special educators’ 
rate of only $4.00. 
A new subscription 
_] A renewal 
Please bill me later. 
(_] Enclosed is check or money order 
for $4.00 


THIS IS 





School 





Address 





City___Zene___. State 

To qualify for special educators’ rate, please 
list name of your school and your position. 
If you have a zone number, please be sure to 


include it. 
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THIS space last month I explained 
the reasons why Scholastic Maga- 
zines will publish, on November 7. for 
immediate distribution, a million copies 
of a supplement to our weekly maga- 
zines, entitled “Our American Schools.” 

We have sought suggestions and 
comments on this project from the 
members of our Advisory Council and 
Boards and from many other repre- 
sentative educators. The response has 
been overwhelmingly enthusiastic. 

At this writing dozens of letters, filled 
ideas and commendations, are 
reaching our office daily. Obviously the 
supplement cannot present a complete 


|course in American education. But we 


know that as a document to be read, 
studied, and discussed by millions of 
students (and by many of their 
ents) it will serve a great need, espe 
cially in these days of deep concern 
for the future of American freedom 
Here are excerpts from a very few 


par 


lof the letters: 


1. From a state superintendent of 
education: 

“My staff and I are eagerly await- 
ing the supplement which we know 
will be of great value to us in our 
state program. I hope additional 
copies will be available to us to dis- 
tribute to our schools.” 

2. From a specialist in the social 
studies: 

“IT have long had a special interest 

in the opportunities have in 
school to teach about American edu- 
cation. It is rather surprising to me 
that we teachers have done so scant 
a job in this field which is of such 
tremendous importance.” 
3. From a specialist in English, now 
sistant principal of a large junior 
igh school and a member of one of 
‘holastic’s Advisory Boards: 

“I’ve just shown the outline of the 
supplement to our principal, whose 
reaction is, “They've got something 
here.” 

4. From a leader in a great profes- 
mal organization: 

“Your project can mean a great 
deal to education now. We say, by 
all means pursue it and make it some- 
thing of a landmark for Scholastic 
Magazines and for education gen- 
erally. The idea deserves treatment 
of a high quality such as you can 
give it.” 


we 


5. From another state superintend- 
ent of education: 

“I have been thinking a great deal 
about your Scholastic Magazines 
project of acquainting youth with 
American schools. I think it is a genu- 
inely worthwhile project and_ that 
you have the best facility in the na- 
tion for handling it.” 

6. From a director of secondary edu- 
cation: 

“I am most enthusiastic about the 
publication of the supplement, for 
the time is long past when we should 
instruct our youth in the history, 
purposes, problems, and accomplish- 
ments of our schools.” 

7. From a city superintendent of 
schools: 

“In my opinion . . . ‘Our American 
Schools’ can serve two important pur- 
poses. First, it can be a valuable in- 
strument for use by those of us in 
the field as we plan and conduct the 
educational affairs of the communi- 
ties we serve. Secondly, it can be of 
consequence as a means of interpret- 
ing, in a true light, the real purposes 
of the schools to students, parents, 
and other lay citizens.” 

8. From a classroom teacher 
western state: 

“I especially welcome the 
posed supplement this year... . As 
the people went westward they 
shuck d off many things they did not 
like in their old environments, but 
they never shucked the idea of edu- 
cation.” 

Thank you one and all for your gen- 
erous encouragement and the for in- 
valuable practical assistance you and 
many others have given us. In a brief 
supplement we can’t say “the last word” 
about our great conception of American 
education and its achievements. But, 
in spite of paper shortage, excessive 
costs of doing business, and a heavily 
loaded regular staff, we'll do our best 
with this “extra dividend” in support 
of “Better Schools for a Stronger Na- 
tion.” This project represents one more 
effort in a long list of ways that Scho- 
lastic serves the cause of education. 


) it. Strdiletir 


Chairman, Editorial Board 
Scholastic Magazines 





Teaching Aids for WORLD WEEK 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


UNITED NATIONS WEEK 


The U. N. Charter went into effect 
October 24, 1945. On October 24, 
1951—United Nations Day—we mark 
the sixth birthday of the U. N. That 
week, October 21-27, is known as 
United Nations Week. 

In our issue of October 24, World 
Week will publish material on the 
United Nations, including a cover pic- 
ture taken recently in the new head- 
quarters area and a description of the 
area as it now appears. Here are some 
suggestions for teachers who may wish 
to prepare for U. N. programs in United 
Nations Week. 


Procedures 


1. If you are planning to organize a 
school assembly program on the U. N. 
theme, features may include: (1) A 
dance program with students dressed in 
the native costumes of members of the 
U. N. (2) The school orchestra can 
play a medley of selections composed 
by musicians from U. N. countries. (3) 
A guest speaker from a_ patriotic or- 
ganization can speak on the record of 
the U. N. and its importance in world 
peace. (4) Capable students may be 
interested skit for 
presentation to the audience. (5) Show 
a U.N. film. Follow it up with a panel 
discussion and questions from the au- 
dience. 

2. Send to the U. N. Dep't of Public 
Information, N. Y. C., and to the Amer- 
ican Association for the U. N.. N.Y. C., 
for a list of available posters, leaflets, 
films, flags 

3. Train a group 
choral group speaking to present with 
lramatic effectiveness the preamble of 
the U. N. charter. 

4. Write the U. S. Department of 
State, Publications Division, Wash.., 
D. C., for their series of leaflets, “Build- 
ing the Peace” and “Guide to Teaching 
the U. S. and U. N.” New materials on 
the U. N. are available free from: Di- 
vision of Public Liaison, Dept. of State, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

5. Check your library’s film guide 
now for available films on the U. N. 
The March of Time, 369 Lexington 
Avenue, N. Y. 17, and British Informa- 
tion Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
N. Y. 20, have such films. 

6. Plan a student forum on “The 
record of the U. N.” The Reader's 
Guide to Periodical Literature has a 
wealth of reading references. 

7. Assign a committee of students to 
decorate the classroom and _ school 
building with U. N. posters and flags. 


in writing a short 


etc. 


of students in 


Special Unit: THE ATLANTIC 
ALLIES (pages 10-15) 


lesson Assignments 

1. Sean the list of activities suggest- 
ing student work in map drawing, chart 
preparation, and readings to make as- 
signments sufficiently in advance for 
adequate student preparation. 

2. Pages 10-11: (1) From the map 
on page 10, name members of the So- 
viet bloc and North Atlantic Treaty 
members. (2) What is the purpose of 
the North Atlantic Alliance? (3) How 
is it organized to help stop the spread 
of communism? (4) What is meant by 
the phrase “Atlantic community”? 

3. Pages 12-14: (1) What is the 
“Truman Doctrine” as applied to Greece 
and Turkey? (2) Give two reasons why 
Turkey is described as a natural fort 
ress against Russia. (3) Give one rea- 
son in each case why these countries 
are called possible weak spots in the 
Mediterranean wall against commu- 
nism: (a) Greece; (b) Spain; (c) Italy. 
(4) Why is the Mediterranean Sea 
called a “lifeline” tor the free world? 


ATLANTIC WALL AGAINST COM- 
MUNISM (pages 10-11) 
Aim 
To learn about the makeup, aims, 
and achievements of NATO. 


Preparation 

Special readings: (1) “What Eisen- 
hower Is Up Against,” Harper's, 7/51. 
(2) “Birth of Collective Security,” New 
Republic, 7/23/51. 


Illustrative Aids 
Wall map of the world. World Week 
map on page 10. 


Motivation 

(Have the class open to the map in 
World Week on page 10.) For many 
vears, people who have worked hard 
for world peace have argued that we 





NOTICE 

Change in Schedule of Issues 

The schedule of issues an- 
nounced in the September 19 issue 
of World Week called for an issue 
on November 21 but none on No- 
vember 28. Since Thanksgiving 
comes on November 22 this year, 
we are revising the schedule to 
provide for an issue November 28, 
and are omitting the issue origi- 
nally announced for November 21. 











live in “one world.” Does the map sug- 
gest that there is “one world” or more 
than one world? Explain your answer. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Since Turkey and Greece are 
Mediterranean countries, why are they 
being invited to join the North Atlantic 
Treaty? 

2. Since the U. S. is more than 3,000 
miles away from Europe, why should 
we consider the possible fall of Europe 
to communism a danger to ourselves? 

3. In times of serious trouble, neigh- 
bors band together for the safety of 
their own community. How is the 
NATO working to build an “Atlantic 
community”? 

4. When income tax day rolls around, 
we will be paying higher taxes because 
of our foreign aid program. Do you 
think it is worth the cost? Defend your 
point of view. 

5. Do you think that we ought to 
demand that countries of Europe take 
a greater share of the financial burden 
on themselves? Why? 

Activities 

1. Conduct an improvised or pre- 
pared skit of a session of the Atlantic 
Council at Ottawa. With students as- 
suming the roles of representatives 
from Britain, the U. S., France, and 
Canada, let the conference analyze 
these problems: (a) how best to stop 
Russia?; (b) the problem of sharing 
the cost of re-arming Europe; (c) or- 
ganizing a European army; (d)_ the 
value of Greece and Turkey as mem- 
bers of the NATO. Class discussion fol 
lows, 

2. The lesson can include a_ panel 
discussion on the issues before the 
North Atlantic Council, After the issues 
have been brought out, the class can 
ask questions of the panel members. 


TURKEY AND GREECE; THE MEDI- 

TERRANEAN (pages 12-14) 
Aim 

To understand the importance ot 
Greece and Turkey as members of 
NATO and the strategic importance of 
the Mediterranean in the fight against 
communism, 


Preparation 

Special readings: (1) “Turkey—Guar- 
dian of the Straits,” Current History, 
7/51. (2) “Mediterranean Is Discov- 
ered,” Nation, 3/31/51. (3) “World 
Needs a Cop on the Corner,” Saturday 
Evening Post, 3/24/51. (4) “Russia 
Outflanked on the South,” U. S: News, 
9/28/51. 





24-T 


Motivation 

When Turkey and Greece applied 
tor membership in NATO, some peo- 
ple remarked, “a chain is as strong as 
its weakest link.” What do you think 
they meant in this case? 


Discussion Questions 


1. Do you think that taking Greece 
and Turkey into NATO is a wise move 
or an unnecessary risk? Why? 

2. With the map to guide you, ex- 
plain why the location of Greece and 
Turkey influenced the Ottawa Confer- 
ence to accept both countries into 
NATO. 

3. Have students who have done the 
special readings enrich the class dis- 
with the information gained 
from their readings. 

4. How has the U. S. shown its 
friendship to both Greece and Turkey 
in recent years? What motives prompt- 
ed the U. S. to send aid? 

5. Why is the Mediterranean Sea 
a “lifeline” of the free na- 
tions of the world? What advantages 
would Russia gain if she controlled the 
Mediterranean passageway? 

6. Why are Italy, Spain, and the 
Middle East considered weak spots in 
the Mediterranean wall 
munism? 


cussion 


considered 


against com- 


Activities 
make an en- 
larged copy of a map in U. S. News, 
9/28/51 Build-up in Medi- 
terranean,” to be reference 
during class discussion and for future 
use. The entire class can make a free- 
hand drawing of a map of the Medi- 
terranean area showing the Soviet bloc, 
the Straits, our allies, the route to the 
north Atlantic. and the Middle East 

2. Include as part of your lesson a 


1. Assign students to 
“Power 


used as 


student giving a map talk on the im- 
portance of the Mediterranean passage- 
way and the strategic location of Tur- 
key and Greece. 

3. Artistic can draw car- 
toons on (a) “Turkey 
and Greece, freshmen members of the 
NATO”; (b) “Weak spots in the Medi 


terranean wall against communism.” 


students 


these themes 


4. A brief panel discussion on the 
topic, “Shall we reduce American aid 
to Europe?” will add variety and inter- 
est to the lesson. 

5. Students with dramatic ability 
can carry on an improvised or prepared 
skit of the Ottawa conference, discuss- 
ing the problems of the weak spots in 
the Mediterranean wall against com- 
munism, the value of Greece and. Tur- 
key as NATO members and the pro- 
gram for strengthening the NATO. 
Readings listed in the lesson plans 
should provide good reference materials 
for the students. 


WHAT’S AHEAD 
October 17, 1951 


Special Unit: Crown, Commons, and 
Commonwealth—the British royal fam- 
ily; what the Commonwealth means to 
Britain; the British General Election 
and its issues. 

Pro-and-con: Should the 
Government tax gambling? 

Our Natural Resources: 
Western rivers around. 

Good Citizens: The “exchange farm- 
er” program. 

October 24, 1951 

Special Unit: Iran and Middle East 
Oil. 

United Nations Day features. 

October 31, 1951 

Special Unit: Israel and Her Neigh- 

bors. 


Federal 


Moving 


November 7, 1951 
Special Unit: Argentina Elects a Pres- 
ident. 
Part Two: Our American Schools. 


November 14, 1951 
Special Unit: Germany Marches To- 
ward Nationhood. 











Additional Readings 

1. “Turkey Paves the Path of 
ress,” National Geographic, 8/51. 

2. “Deterring the Aggressor,” U. S. 
News, 8/3/51. 

3. “Price of Peace,” U. 
7/15/51. 

4. “Progress and Problems in Tur- 
key,” U. N. Bulletin, 7/1/51. 

5. “Anti-Communist Defense in the 
Balkans,” Time, 4/2/51 

6. See also “Tools for 
WW, Oct. 3. 


Prog- 


N. Bulletin, 


Teachers,” 


Pro and Con (pages 16-17) 
Activity Approach 

1. Invite the coach of your athletic 
teams to discuss the topic, “Can the so 
liciting of high school athletes by col- 
leges be justified?” Allow class time for 
student questioning of the coach. 

2. Some of the star athletes of your 
school may be able to join the class 
panel. What is their attitude? How do 
the students with little athletic ability 
feel about athletic scholarships? Are 
they in sympathy with the athletes? 


Discussion Questions 

1. If you plan to go to college, how 
much would it influence your choice of 
a college if the college has a good foot- 


ball team? 


2. What do you think of the state- 
ment, “Gifted students in music, art 
and science are given scholarships. 
Why shouldn’t an outstanding football 
player be rewarded in the same way 
for his special talent?” 

3. How do you feel about the state- 
ment that “a football scholarship is a 
free ride to and through college”? 

4. Would you back up a movement 
to eliminate all athletic scholarships in 
our colleges and universities? Defend 
your point of view. 


Summary 


Which of the arguments in the dis- 
cussion did you consider strongest? 
weakest? Why? What is your own con- 
clusion in this debate? 


Good Citizens (page 20) 


This is Fire Prevention Week. In 
many American communities, the fire- 
fighters consist for the most part of 
volunteers drawn from the local citizen- 
ry. This is an account of teen-agers as 
well as adults who have joined the 
ranks of volunteer firemen to do a nec- 
essary job in their community. Data on 
U. S. fire losses is included. 


High School Hi-Lights (page 19) 


High school students in Tyler, Texas, 
are learning about the life and prob- 
lems of our farmers by actually work- 
ing on a “school farm.” Biology, mathe- 
matics, and agricultural science have 
become “job subjects” for the boys and 
girls who have made the farm part of 
their school life. 


Our Natural Resources: Copper 

(page 9) 

This is the third in our weekly series 
of short articles on basic natural re- 
sources in the news. The copper short- 
age is creating great problems for war 
industry and civilian life. 

Next week’s natural resources article 
will be “Pushing Our Rivers Around”— 
a brief account of some startling Bu- 
reau of Reclamation projects, such as 
the diverting of part of the Columbia 
River into Grand Coulee basin, the 
Central Valley “river juggling” project, 
and the “Big T” project for bringing the 
upper Colorado River to the eastern 
side of the Rocky Mountains. 





Answers to Workbook, p. 15 
I. Read and Tell: 1-F, 2-T, 3-F, 4-T, 
5-F, 6-NS. IL. Complete the Story: Greece; 
Turkey; Mediterranean; Africa; Gibraltar; 
easterly; Suez; Red. III. Make Your Choice: 
1-b; 2-c, 3-b, 4-a,. 5-c, 6-a. 


For more Scholastic Teacher see 
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Play calls for a pause 








... the pause that refreshes 


with ice-cold Coca-Cola. 
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12 jumbo prints in this size from every roll of film 


Swell pictures right from the start— 
yours with easy-to-use argus 75! 


| =~ to Sight and Com- 

ose with this bigger, 
brilliant Ar; 75 viewing 
window wit — lass 
lens and prot You 
see the picture pains as it 
will appear in the-finished 
print—you frame it—click it 
—and it’s yours. No funny 
angles or badly cropped 


2 Easy to Avoid 

You just can’t double- 
expose. Special red signal 
(as illustrated above) tells 
you when the film is ad- 
vanced. Factory-focused lens 
means all your pictures will 
be in sharp focus. Body 
release shutter-control avoids 
camera movement and blurred 
picture. 


Easy to Take Flash Pic- 
tures. You Bad nce! ab in 
the handy swell 
indoors pt ites dace shots— 
afterwards you automatically 
oe the used bulbs. Right 


Argus 75 fea- 
tures os will “ag you eee 
schoo 


color : lias ae Blak and and 
white. 


See your Argus photo dealer today. 
Argus Cameras, Inc., Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
*(Case: $2.50. Flash Unit: $4.35. 
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Enter Scholastie 
Writing Contest 
sponsored by 
Waterman’s 


win. Qualify for one of the 
liberal cash awards offered 
byWaterman’s to encourage 
better writing in schools. 
You don’t have to own 
a Waterman’s to enter the 
Scholastic Writing Contest. 
But writing with one of the 
famous Waterman’s Crusa- 
ders will make it easier to get 
your best thoughts down 
on paper. Remember... all 
Waterman’s points are 


Precision-made, 
Hand-crafted, 14 kt. 
Gold Points 


Send for FREE set of rules 
governing Scholastic Writ- 
ing Contest sponsored by 
. Waterman’s. Scholastic 
Writing Awards, 7 East 12th 
Street, New York 3, N.Y. 
Visit any good pen coun- 
ter and select one of the five 
swell colors in the Water- 
nran’s Crusader display. 
Then write to win. 
..-only $00 


Set with matching 
“"SELFEED” Pencil, $8.75 


Now Brat you can write to 





Newsmakers 4 


FRENCH BOSS OF EUROPE’S ARMY 


UNCLE SAM,pays the biggest 
share of the bills for rearming Eu- 
rope under the North Atlantic 
Treaty (see unit, pages 10-15). But 
Franee will have to provide the big- 
gest share of the foot soldiers to 
carry the arms. That’s one reason 
why General Dwight Eisenhower, 
supreme Allied commander in Eu- 
rope, picked a French general to 
take charge of NATO foot soldiers. 

Last month this jolly (but hard- 
boiled) Frenchman, Alphonse Juin, 
took command of NATO land forces 
in Europe. By 1952 his international 
army of infantry and tank warriors is 
expected to number about a million. 

The Nazis captured Juin in 1940 
when they invaded France. They re- 
leased him on condition that he 
promise not to fight against them. 

In 1940 the Germans occupied 
northern France. Southern France 
had its own government, which was 
careful not to offend the Nazis. This 
government, headed by Marshal Pe- 


tain, sent Juin to 

command French a 
troops in Moroc- 4 
co, North Africa. 

In 1942 U.S. 
and British in- 
vaded north Afri- 
ca. An American 
official, Robert Murphy, made his 
way secretly to Juin’s home and con- 
vinced him that the Americans had 
an overwhelming force. Juin helped 
arrange the surrender of Algiers to 
the Allies. Then, as an Allied general, 
he helped drive the Germans out of 
Tunisia and Italy. 

After the war Morocco was again 
a hot spot. Many Moroccans de- 
mand independence from France, 
which gives orders to the Moroccan 
king. In 1947 Juin went to Morocco 
as “resident general” (top French 
official). He has managed to keep 
Morocco from “boiling over.” In 
August he passed this tough job to 
General Augustin Guillaume. 


Wide World photo 
General Juin 


FRENCH BOSS IN INDO-CHINA 


“HANOI has 
become, in the 
eyes of all peo- 
ples of southeast 
Asia, the test of 

French Pres He Will and the 
and Information Service power to stop 

General de tattre = communism.” So 
says Gen. Jean de Lattre de Tassigny. 

Can you find Hafioi on the map? 
It is a city in-northern Indo-China. 
Nearly a year ago rebel Communists 
closed in on the city. What if they 
had captured Hanoi? Communism 
might have overrun all Indo-China, 
which could have been a base for 
Communists to strike anywhere in 
southeast Asia. 

That is only “might have been.” 
And the reason is, to a large extent, 
one man—the French General, De 
Lattre de Tassigny, 62. He visited 
the United States last month to ask 
for more U. S. aid in his war on com- 
munism in Indo-China. 


In World War II the Germans 
threw General de Lattre into prison 
after they occupied France. His wife 
smuggled a saw to him in his cell. 
He cut through the bars, shinnied 
down a rope to freedom, and joined 
the Free French forces of General 
Charles de Gaulle. In the closing 
stage of World War II in Europe, he 
commanded the crack French First 
Army on its drive from southern 
France to the Danube. 

In December 1950 he went to 
Indo-China to command the French 
forces and _ their Indo-Chinese 
allies who were battling Communist 
rebels. He vowed that the rebels 
would never gain another inch of 
territory. His rousing pep talks 
reised French spirit. In March 1951 
he inflicted a heavy defeat on the 
Communists. 

Five months ago his only son, a 
23-year-old lieutenant, was killed on 
the Indo-China front. 








Ouick Look at the News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: Copper shortage is key de- 
fense problem (p. 9). Atlantic Treaty widened to cover 
Mediterranean (pp. 12-14). This is Fire Prevention 
Week (p. 20). IN NEWS PAGES (pp. 6-8)—Argentina 
revolt quashed; West Germany will repay Jews’ losses 
under Hitler; Frederick, Md., completes paying Civil 
War ransom; centennial of Walter Reed, yellow-jack 
hero, is noted; U. S. population center moves to Illinois; 
U. N. Security Council studies Iran dispute. 


GLAMOR UNIFORM: Years ago military uniforms 
ran to bright reds and blues. Then armies decided it 
was more important ta hide from the enemy than to cut 
a dashing figure on parade. To make our soldiers less 
conspicuous in combat, the U. S. Army in 1902 decided 
on olive-drab as the colomof its uniforms. Now glamor 
is coming back! This winter the army will put greenish- 
gray uniforms on the “show-case” soldiers who guard 


the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier and march in parades 
and military funerals in the nation’s capital. Chevrons 
and service stripes will be gold in color. Officers and 
men will dress alike. Eventually all troops are expected 
to get the new uniform, although for at least a year it 
will be in experimental use. This is not a combat uni- 
form. The army has special field clothing. 


ON THE GRIDIRON: Michigan State’s powerhouse 
team was No. 1 in the first weekly football poll of Asso- 
ciated Press sports writers. California-Tennessee-Okla- 
homa-Notre Dame-Texas also rank high. 


GRIDIRON “SALARY”: Here's a sidelight on the 
pro-and-con, “Pay for Play,” (p. 16): Last month Ernest 
Nemeth, guard on last year’s Denver University foot- 
ball team, complained to the Colorado State Industrial 
Commission. He said he was hurt in spring practice in 
1950—and Denver wouldn’t pay him his $26 weekly 
“salary” during the week that his injury kept him on the 
sidelines 


WAR OVER? A lot of Japanese soldiers were left 
stranded on islands in the western Pacific when World 
War II ended. Some have kept up their own private war 
ever since. About 20 men on Antahan, near Guam, re- 
fused to give up until this summer, when the Navy sent 
planes to “bombard” them with letters from relatives 
telling them to come on home, the war was over. Last 
month Guam police and U. S. military men rounded up 
the last known Japanese holdouts on Guam. For seven 
years they had lived on fruits and coconuts in the hills— 
afraid to give up for fear surrender would bring shame 
on their country. In a three-day period, four men were 
caught in a cave, a fisherman found two asleep on a 
beach—and a U. S. military-policeman grabbed the last 
two after chasing them down a beach. 


MIGRATION DE LUXE: Near Montreal, airport 
workers found a tired hummingbird that had missed its 
flight south for the winter. They put the bird aboard a 
plane for Washington, D. C., and released it there. 


INP Photos 


COLUMBUS’ 500TH BIRTHDAY: This week we 
celebrate Columbus Day (October 12)—anniversary of 
the discovery of America in 1492. This is also just about 
the 500th birthday of Columbus. We say “just about” 
because we know only that he was born some time be- 
tween August 25 and October 31, 1451. After Columbus’ 
death in Spain, his body was moved in 1506 to Santo 
Domingo Cathedral on the island of Hispaniola (be- 
tween Cuba and Puerto Rico). The Dominican Repub- 
lic, which now occupies this part of the island, is build- 
ing a new resting place for the explorer’s bones. This is 
the Columbus Memorial Eighthouse—biggest memor- 
ial to a single man since Cheop’s Pyramid in Egypt. The 
lower photo shows an architect’s model. The light- 
house will be in the shape of a cross half a mile long. 
The upper photo shows the foundation area and a 
temporary building on the site. Ground was broken in 
1947. Completion date is about 1954. The site is near 
Ciudad Trujillo, the Dominican capital. 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

EGYPT IN WESTERN DEFENSE—The next big move 
in building Europe’s defenses may be a deal with 
Egypt. If Egypt comes into the Western defense system, 
other Arab states of the Middle East may fall in line. 
That would help lock the Mediterranean “back door” of 
the Atlantic Treaty allies against Russia (pp. 12-14). 
Egypt's price: Britain may have to give up her treaty 
rights to keep troops along the Suez.Canal. 


ENDQUOTE: Dr. Alberto taser Paz (publisher of 
La Prensa, Argentine newspaper closed by the Peron 
regime) at Northwestern University last week: “People 
lacking free information, and getting their news dis- 
torted, mutilated, and censored, are blind. The Ger- 
mans, Italians, and Spaniards all lost free access to news 
at the same time they lost their freedom. The same 
thing is happening in the Americas today.” (Turn page 
for more on the Perons and Argentina. ) 











6 
Storm Over The Pampas 


A two hour “revolt took place in 
Argentina. 


At 11:10 a.m. Friday, September 
28, the government radio in Buenos 
Aires announced that a group of 
army officers had taken up arms 
against President Juan Peron. 

At 12:57 p.m.—less than two hours 
later—the same government-con- 
trolled radio declared that the revolt 
had been put down and that rebel- 
lious officers had been arrested. 

President Peron promptly pro- 
claimed a state of seige over the en- 
tire country and prohibited political 
rallies. In the next few days, hun- 
dreds of prominent political oppo- 
nents of the Peron regime were 
thrown into jail. Among those ar- 
rested was the 71-year-old Dr. Al- 
fredo Palacios, the Socialist candi- 
date for president in next month’s 
election. Admiral Enrique Garcia, 
Navy Minister since 1948, resigned 
from the cabinet. 

What’s Behind It: At this distance, 
it is difficult to tell what is really 
happening in Argentina. News dis- 
patches from that country are heav- 
ily censored. The important fact to 
bear in mind is that a national elec- 
tion is scheduled in Argentina for 
November 11. President Peron is a 
candidate for re-election to another 
six-year term. 

Some observers suspect .that the 
revolt was staged by Peron. It gives 
him an excuse to impose rigid con- 
trols on the country, to arrest polit- 
ical opponents, to terrorize opposition 
candidates in the Presidential cam- 
paign. 

Other observers believe that a con- 
flict is developing between the Pe- 


Wide World photo 
TWO-GUN JUAN Peron and his wife “Ev- 
ita,” tightened their grip on Argentina 
affer @ brief revolt (see story). Those 
aren't redily pistols, but fancy-shaped 
cigarette lighters given to Peron by 
a Texas newspaper publisher recently. 
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ron-controlled trade unions and the 
army. Both had previously backed 
Peron, but there have been reports 
of late that many officers are now 
wavering in their support. If this is 
true, the Argentine “revolt” may 
have been engineered by Peron (say 
these observers ) to serve as a warn- 
ing to any disloyal army men—‘“stick 
with me or else.” 

Some army leaders were said to 
have protested efforts to have Eva 
Peron, the president's wife, run for 
vice-president in the November elec- 
tion. Mme. Peron hinted that she 
‘would be a candidate but finally de- 
cided not to run. 


Germany’s Conscience 


As Jews today (October 10) 
marked the solemn holiday, Yom 
Kippur—the day of Atonement—the 
republic of Germany made moves 
to atone for Nazi Germany's many 
crimes against the Jews. 


Hitler, Germany's dictator from 
1933 to 1945, blamed Germany’s 
troubles largely on the Jewish peo- 
ple. Hitler's Nazis robbed and 
slaughtered the Jews. Three out of 
four of Europe’s Jews—6,000,000 in 
all—perished at Nazi hands. 

West Germany (the Republic of 
Germany) now’ has a democratic 
government headed by Konrad Ad- 
enauer, chancellor. Last month Ad- 
enauer told the West German Parlia- 
ment that Germans must take the 
responsibility for “unspeakable 
crimes” against the Jews by the Nazi 
government. He proposed that West 
Germany begin talks- with Jewish 
representatives from Israel and else- 
where on how amends can be made. 
The members of Parliament rose to 
their feet and unanimously voted ap- 
proval of the plan. 

One estimate is that Germany 
owes about $600,000,000 for property 
taken from West German Jews by 
the Nazis. West Germany warned 
that ‘its“repayment must be limited 
by Germany’s ability to pay, 
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Israel called on East Germany, a 
Communist satellite of Russia, to 
step forward with a similar offer. 


Frederick’s Ransom 


Frederick, Md., has been “‘liber- 
ated” from its Civil War ransom. 

Frederick-is a small industrial city 
that lay along the route followed by 
Confederate armies in their marches 
north. Its Civil War history centers 
around two stories. One was made 
famous by John Greenleaf Whittier's 
poem “Barbara Frietchie.” The other 
concerned a ransom paid to a Con- 
federate general who threatened to 
sack the town. 

As Stonewall Jackson’s troops 
marched toward Frederick in 1862, 
frightened townspeople hauled 
down the Stars and Stripes. But 90- 
year-old Barbara Frietchie took up 
one of the flags and waved it from 
her attic window. Jackson ordered ~ 
one of his men to shoot it down. 
Then, Whittier tells of this conversa- 
tion between Jackson and Barbara 
Frietchie: 


“Shoot if you must, this old gray 
head. But spare your country’s flag,” 
she said. 

“Who touches a hair on yon gray 
head; Dies like a dog! March on!” he 
said. 

Two years later, Frederick had an- 
other thrill. Confederate General 
Jubal Early threatened to loot the 
town unless he was paid $200,000 in 
gold, or the equivalent in Union 
army supplies hidden in Frederick. 
Townsmen raised the money from 
the five local banks. Early kept his 
word that Frederick would not be 
harmed. 

Frederick repeatedly asked Con- 
gress to take over the debt. Congress 
refused. 

Meanwhile Frederick has been re- 
paying the bank loan with interest 
which eventually totalled about 
$600,000. Last month the Mayor and 
aldermen delivered the last $20,000 





payment to the banks. The city 
officials carried the money in a bas- 
ket—just as the city officials in 1864 
had lugged a basketful of currency 
to General Early. 

Its duty done, Frederick can now 
recite from Whittier: 


Over Barbara Frietchie’s grave, 
Flag of freedom and union, wave. 


* * * 


And ever the stars above look down 
On thy stars below in Frederick town. 


Yellow Jack Hero 


New York University College of 
Medicine last month celebrated the 
100th birthday of its greatest 
graduate.” He is Dr. Walter Reed, 
who showed how to make the 
world safe from yellow fever. 

Dr. Reed earned a degree as doc- 
tor of medicine from the University 
of Virginia when he was only 17. 
Four years later he received a sec- 
ond degree from Bellevue Hospital 
Medical College, New York City, 
forerunner of: N.Y.U. Medical Col- 
lege. 

Cuba was freed from Spain in the 
Spanish-American War. Yellow fev- 
er, which kills 50 to 90 per cent of its 
victims, was found all over the is- 
land. American troops that were sta- 
tioned in Cuba began to come down 
with the disease. 

A commission of U. S. Army doc- 
tors, headed by Reed, went to Cuba 
to investigate. Doctors and soldiers 
volunteered to be “guinea pigs” in 
experiments to find out how the dis- 
ease was passed from person to per- 
son. The tests proved that mosqui- 
toes (especially the variety known as 
aedes aegypti or stegomyia) were 
guilty. These mosquitoes pick up the 
yellow fever virus by biting a person 
ill of the disease. The infected mos- 
quitoes pass on the virus when they 
bite another person. 

Health officials set to work wiping 
out mosquitoes. Soon yellow fever 
practically disappeared from~Cuba, 
Panama, New Orleans, and other 
centers of the disease. 

But yellow fever is not entirely 
vanquished. This summer the dread 
disease broke out in the jungles of 
Costa Rica in Central America and 
there were 31 deaths. 

Health officials discovered that the 
bite of infected monkeys was trans- 
mitting the disease. About 75,000 of 
the 100,000 people living in the reg- 

(Continued on next page) 
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Population Center Marches West and South 


WHERE'S the exact center of the 
United States? 

If you mean the center of U.S. land, 
you'll find it (say geographers) in north 
cen Kansas near the town of 
Lebanon in Smith County. 

The Census Bureau, after the Fed- 
eral Census which is taken every 10 
years, locates another center—the cen- 
ter of U.S. population. Last month the 
Census Bureau decided that this point 
is in a muddy cornfield near Dundas, 
in Richland County, Illinois. This is 42 
miles west and 7% miles south of the 
population center fixed 10 years ago. 

The geographical center does not 
move. But the center of U.S. popula- 
tion shifts around, as the people of the 
country move from one part to another 
in step with industrial, agricultural, 
transportation, and military changes. 

The population center is a theoretical 
point. Sometimes nobody even lives 
there. It is found in this way: Imagine 
that the U.S. is a platter and that all 
the people on it have equal weight. At 
some one point under the platter a pivot 
could be placed so that the platter 
would balance. The people farthest 
away would tip the platter most. The 
one closest to the pivot would affect it 
least—just as a small boy sitting on the 
end of a seesaw can balance a grownup 
sitting opposite but nearer to the center. 

Since 1790, when the center of popu- 
lation first was fixed 23 miles east of 
Baltimore, Md., the center has been 
moving steadily westward most of 
the time, southward. For 40 from 
1820 to 1860—it shifted through what 
is now West Virginia. From, the time 
of the Civil War until 1890 it has been 
crossing Indiana. By 1940, it had 


reached Carlisle, Ind., almost on the — 
Illinois border. Then the 1950 census — 


brought the big jump to the Illinois 
cornfield near Dundas (pop. 200), 
which is close to the line between Rich- 
land and Jasper counties. 

This cornfield belongs to Carl Snider, 
a 33-year-old farmer who lives with his 
wife and two sons in what is called the 
Denver township. Snider was amused 
but not impressed by the new fame of 
his field. He hoped he could avoid hav- 
ing» a marker placed on his farm be- 
cause he was too busy with his chores 
to be bothered by tourists. But Secre- 
tary of Commerce Charles Sawyer and 
other Government officials planned to 
participate in dedication of a marker in 
Snider’s field. Dundas prepared a 
church supper to celebrate its new 
fame. 

If Snider was not impressed, U. S. 
businessmen were. Shifts in population 


mapping transportation and new fac- 
tory developments to meet the demands 
of new markets. 
What's Behind It: The population 
cepter’s 74 mile shift southward is ex- 
by : 
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United Nations News 





New Moves in Korea? 


What’s ahead in Korea? Three 
months of talk about a cease-fire 
have failed to get anywhere. 

Last month the highest U. S. mili- 
tary official, General Omar N. Brad- 
ley, chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, flew to Tokyo, Japan, “to sur- 
vey all aspects of the situation with 
General Ridgway,” U. N. commander 
in Korea. 

In a statement last month General 
James Van Fleet, commander of the 
U. S. Eighth Army, spoke of the 
present battle as “our autumn offen- 
sive.” He said: “During the Kaesong 
[truce] conference there was at no 
time any positive assurance of a 
cease-fire. Consequently, each loaded 
enemy weapon was a definite threat 
to the Eighth Army. It was impera- 
tive that we knock out as many of 
these weapons as we could find.” 

What's Behind It: Recent fighting, 
though on a small front, has brought 
heavy casualties on both sides. Why 
does bitter warfare go on while ef- 
forts to bririg about a cease-fire con- 
tinue? Some observers say that Gen- 


eral Van Fleet’s statement offered an 
answer to that question. 


lran—In U.N.’s Lap 


Britain has appealed to the U. N. 
to help settle Britain’s long-standing 
argument with Iran. The dispute be- 
gan last March when the Iranian 
government nationalized (placed 
under government ownership) the 
British-controlled Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company. 

Britain took two steps to bring the 
dispute before the U. N. 


1. World Court 

The company had a contract with 
the Iranian government to run the 
Iranian oil fields until 1993. Britain 
complained to the World Court that 
Iran’s nationalizing the oil industry 
broke the contract and was illegal. 

On July 5 the Court ruled that oil 
operations should continue under the 
joint management of both countries 
until a final settlement is reached. 
Britain accepted the ruling, Iran 
turned it down. 

Later the United States succeeded 


in getting the two sides to confer on 
a settlement. The conference ended 
in a deadlock. 

On September 27 Iranian soldiers 
seized the company’s half-billion- 
dollar oil refinery at Abadan. British 
technicians at the refinery—some 300 
of them—were told by the Iranian 
government to leave the country by 
October 4. 


2. Security Council 

Then the British complained to the 
U. N. Security Council that the Iran- 
ian oil controversy is a threat to peace. 
A special session of the council was 
summoned on Oct. 1. Russia and 
Yugoslavia insisted that the Council 
refuse to consider the dispute. 

The Security Council voted 9 to 2 
to take up the dispute. Russia could 
not veto the decision. Veto power 
cannot be exercised on matters per- 
taining to the agenda (order of busi- 
ness). Russia ca: later, if she so 
chooses, veto any decision calling for 
action on the Anglo-Iranian dispute. 

The British plan to ask the Coun- 
cil to order Iran (1) to abide by the 
World Court ruling of July 5; and 
(2) to cancel its order to expel the 
British technicians. 

The Security Council agreed to an 
Iranian request for a postponement 
until October 11, to give the Iranian 
government time to send a delega- 
tion to the U.N. . 





(Continued from preceding page) 
ion were vaccinated—even though 
some tried to hide from health offi- 
cials. The U.S. furnished a helicopter 
that made it possible to inoculate 
1,000 persons in remote places in the 
northern part of Costa Rica. No new 
deaths have been reported since late 
in September from this area. 


Quick Quiz 
ON THE ¥Y NEWS 


1. Identify: Eva Peron; General Jubal 
Early; Dr. Walter Reed; Konrad Aden- 
auer; General James Van Fleet. 

2. The U.S. center of population is 
(on the same spot as; east of; west of) 
the geographical center of the U.S. 
Tiroughout history thé cen- 
ter of gdpulation = Aer B 

3. The number of Jews who died at 
Nazi hands is about...:. 





OUR NATIONAL RESOURCES 


COPPER 


Scarcest of the key defense metals 





HE richest nation on earth is 
Teenes-poor 
“Open up those piggy banks! 
Put those hoarded pennies back in 
circulation!” U. S$. Mint officials are 
pleading. The need for small change 
in U. S. business is greater than it 
ever was—and the Mint can’t get 
enough copper to fill the demand for 
pennies and nickels. (A nickel uses 
more copper than a one-cent piece. ) 

The Mint’s problem is just one by- 
product of the world-wide shortage 
of copper. Three scarce metals— 
steel, aluminum, and copper—are the 
main props of the nation’s defense 
effort. And the scarcest of all is 
copper. 

Copper! Our armed forces and our 
civilian life would be lost, stalled, 
and in the dark without it. It’s needed 
in all kinds of vehicles. (Forty-two 
pounds of copper goes into an aver- 
age passenger car.) Copper—in the 
form of telephone and telegraph 
wires, in wiring of radios—speeds 
messages across the nation. (With- 
out copper, an army officer or the 
president of a factory could give 
orders only as far as he could shout. ) 

Lights, motors, and other equip- 
ment rup by electricity are possible 


because of copper. Half of the na- 
tion’s copper goes to electrical uses. 
Except for silver, which is far more 
expensive, copper conduets elec- 
tricity better than any other metal. 
Copper _is useful, too, because it 
doesn’t rust like steel; it is easily 
“worked” into almost any desired 
shape; and it forms important alloys, 
such as brass and bronze. 
Let’s look at copper’s troubles. 


1. Not enough U. S. copper. 

Last year U. S., copper mines 
turned out about 1,100,000 tons of 
the metal—the biggest production of 
any peacetime year and more than 
a third of the world’s copper. But 
that’s nearly enough copper to meet 
U. S. needs. 


2. Threats to copper imports. 

We have to import about half a 
million tons of copper a year. Most 
of it comes from Chile. The Price 
Stabilization Administration has fixed 
24% cents per pound as the price of 
copper (27% cents for Chilean cop- 
per.) But Chile and other copper- 
producing countries can get higher 
prices in Western Europe. Chile has 
promised to sell us 80 per cent of her 
copper output this year, but the rest 


will probably go wherever the price 
is highest. 

3. Strikes. 

A strike by the left-wing Mine, 
Mill & Smelter Workers (WW. Sept. 
26, p. 10) shut down practically all 
U. S. copper mines for 10 days in 
August and September. The strike 
issues aren't settled yet. Meanwhile, 
workers in more than half the na- 
tion’s copper and brass rolling mills 
and fabricating industry have been 
threatening to go on strike. 


What's Being Done 

To try to ease the pinch in cop- 
per supplies, the Government has 
allowed copper-making industries to 
use some of the copper collected for 
the defense stock-pile of strategic 
materials. 

Copper supplies are being ra- 
tioned. Until recently civilian copper 
users could have 60 per cent as much 
copper as they used before the Ko- 
rean war. Recently the Government 
cut this figure to 54 per cent. More 
cuts may follow. 

It takes a long time to bring new 
copper mines into production. But 
projects along this line are under 
way, too. The Federal Defense Min- 
erals Production agency is trying to 
open up large-scale mining of low 
grades of copper ore in Arizona. 
Total cost of four proposed projects 
would be more than $100,000,000. 

Prospectors looking for copper de- 
posits are getting part of their ex- 
penses paid by the Defense Minerals 
agency. 

But the copper shortage, at best, 
will be with us for a long time. 

Next week: Western Rivers. 


Office Of Defense Mobilization 





The U.S. and the rest of free world depend on each other for 


Percent of total free world production in 1950 


vital raw materials 


chewe Nt 
ond U.S. use 100% rere 
f sents consumption from stocks. 
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THE ATLANTIC ALLIES: 





Atlantic wall against communism 


T’S report-card time for the At- 
lantic Allies. In meetings at 
Ottawa, Canada, last month, and 

Rome, Italy, late next month, they're 
checking up on their efforts to build 
up their defenses. 


WHO are the Atlantic Allies? 

The Atlantic Allies are the U. S., 
Canada, and most of the free na- 
tions of Europe (see map on page 
10). They signed the North Atlantic 
Treaty in 1949. In this treaty they 
warn aggressors not to attack their 
homelands or their possessions ig 
the North Atlantic. All the Allies 
promise to act together against such 
an attack—using armed force, if 
necessary. 


WHY are they Allies? 

Aggression by Soviet Russia is the 
reason. One by one, Russia has been 
“picking off” the nations of central 
and eastern Europe. 

The free nations fear Russia may 
let loose her armies or the armies of 
her eastern European satellites to at- 
tack the rest of Europe. What if 
Europe fell? Tts thousands of fac- 
tories and millions of skilled work- 
ers would be lost to the free world. 
They would be put to work increas- 
ing Russia's armed might. The U. S. 
and Canada, on the other side of the 
Atlantic, would be in grave danger. 


HOW does the alliance run? 

The Allies have formed a sort of 
“defense club”—the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. Top boss of 
NATO is the North Atlantic Council. 
The Council is composed of high 
cabinet ministers, one from each 
Ally. Council actions must be ap- 
proved by the member-governments. 

The Council last winter chose 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower of 
the U. S. (see cover photo) to com- 
mand the entire armed forces of 
NATO. 


WHAT are the Allies trying to do? 

Russian aggression menaces West- 
ern Europe. But if Western Europe's 
defenses become strong, perhaps the 


Russians won't ever dare to attack. 

To make Western Europe safe, 
the NATO nations are: (1) increas- 
ing production of war goods; (2) 
building up their own armed forces; 
(3) above all, building up a united 
Atlantic force—ground, sea, and air 
—under Eisenhower's command. 

Eisenhower wants at least 40 di- 
visions of troops. He wants the 
European members of NATO to 
turn out at least three billion dollars 
worth of arms and military goods a 
year (double their present produc- 
tion). Then, he believes, the Atlan- 
tic Allies could hold their own—al- 
though Russia is believed to have 
about 175 divisions of troops. 


WHEN will Western Europe be safe? 


A British major on General Eisen- 
hower’s staff in Europe put it this 
way: “In 1951 we pray; in 1952 we 
can hope; in 1953 we’ve made it—if 
we're still here by that time.” 

To “make it” will take a lot of 
money and hard work. 

THE COST-—As the richest and 
most powerful NATO nation, the 
U. S. is spending the most for de- 
fense and sharing our output with 
our allies. Since the Korean war be- 
gan, our nation has more than tripled 
its defense budget. The other NATO 
nations have nearly doubled theirs. 
We Americans are now spending 
about one-fifth of our national in- 
come on defense. The other Allies 
are spentiing, all in all, about one- 
fifteenth. 

THE ARMS-—This huge defense 
production is bringing results. Mili- 
tary output of the Atlantic Allies has 
risen 70 per cent. Under our Mutual 
Defense Assistance Program, the 
U. S. is sending huge arms ship- 
ments to our Allies in Europe. By 
late this year, about half of the At- 
lantic Army wil] be equipped with 
U. S.-made arms. 

THE SOLDIERS — The Atlantic 
Army is NATO’s “prevent-war” 
force, stationed in Europe. It is 
made up of troops assigned to it by 
the NATO nations. By the end of 
this year the Army will number 


more than 20 divisions, six of them 
from the United States. NATO aims, 
to bring West Germany’s manpower 
into the defense of free Europe 
Western Germany, France, Italy, 
Belgium, and Luxemburg are plan- 
ning a combined “European Army” 
which would become part of. the 
Atlantic Treaty forces. The Atlantic 
Army is scheduled to total 2,840,000 
men by the end of 1952. 

COOPERATION—Without co- 
operation, the defense effort of the 
Allies will fail. There are some dan- 
ger signals. Some Americans say our 
European Allies could expand their 
armies and arms output faster than 
they are doing. 

On the other hand, some Euro- 
peans say they need more U. S. help 
in order to meet treaty goals without 
great lowering of living standards. 
They are alarmed at Congress’ re- 
cent action in slicing the U. S. for- 
eign aid program by 15%. Some 
countries are also worried that too 
much emphasis is being placed on 
the military side of the alliance. At 
the Ottawa meeting, a committee 
was set up to study ways to promote 
peace and better living conditions. 

On the pages which follow, you 
will see what the Atlantic Allies are 
doing to strengthen their “back 
yard” — the Mediterranean — against 
communism. ; 


SHAPE means Supreme Headquarters, 
Allied Powers in Europe (NATO head- 
quarters). With SHAPE licenses, cars cross 
frontiers of NATO nations without delays. 
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Their Newest 


Fortresses Against Communism 


EET NATO?’s “freshman” mem- 
bers—Greece and Turkey. 

Actually, they haven't quite fin- 
ished their “initiation” into NATO. 
At this moment they are still only 
“half-members.” A year ago they 
began to work with NATO as “con- 
sulting members.” Under this ar- 
rangement they took part in NATO’s 
military planning. But NATO did 
not at that time promise to defend 
Greece and Turkey in case of attack. 
Nor did Greece and Turkey promise 
to send troops to aid in the defense 
of Europe. 

Now NATO’s big “umbrella” is 
being opened wider to shelter 
Greece and Turkey from Communist 
aggression. Last month at Ottawa 
the North Atlantic -Council (see 
page 11) unanimously recommended 
that Greece and Turkey become full 
members of the Atlantic alliance. 
This step requires an amendment to 
the North Atlantic Treaty. NATO 
+ member-governments must approve 
+ this amendment before Greece and 

Turkey join the “team.” 

Both Greece and Turkey have 
' been standing firm ever since World 

War II in the face of Communist 

-threats. Both get help from the 
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United States under the Truman 
Doctrine. The Truman Doctrine was 
a statement by President Truman in 
1947 that the U. S. would aid Greece 
and Turkey—and other free nations 
—to keep their freedom from com- 
munism. Congress approved the 
President's plan and large shipments 
of arms and goods have been sent to 
Greece and Turkey. 

Turkey and Greece form the 
northeast corner of the new Medi- 
terranean defense wall which NATO 


is building. 
FORTRESS TURKEY 


Nature seems to have designed 
Turkey as a fortress against Russia. 
For hundreds of years, the Russians 
have tried time after time to cap- 
ture this fortress, and never suc- 
ceeded. 

Let’s look at the strong points of 
this fortress. 

1. Turkey stands with one foot in 
Europe and the other in Asia. Be- 
tween her “feet” run the Straits of 
the Bosporus and Dardanelles. Rus- 
sia borders on the Black Sea. The 
Straits are the only outlet of the 
Black Sea. Turkey could pen up 
Russia’s Black Sea fleet by stopping 


Acme photo 
Wife of King Paul ! of Greece is the popular Queen Frederika, granddaughter of 
the late Kaiser Wilhelm Il, ruler of Germany before World War |. Mere Frederika 


is surrounded by a group of Greek Girl Guides at their camp near Athens, 


traffic through the Straits—just as 
you would cork a bottle. 

2. Turkey’s eastern boundary lies 
near the crest of a mountain wall 
that rises, in places, three miles 
above the sea. This wall helps shield 
the Turks from Russian attack. And, 
while Turkey holds this wall, it 
partly shields the oil-rich Middle 


-East from a Russian onslaught. By 


taking Iran, however, Russia could 
by-pass this wall. 

3. Turkey could be a jumping-off 
place for Allied forces in case of 
war. Except for a narrow Arctic 
strip of Norway, Turkey is the only 
one of the Atlantic Allies whose bor- 
der joins Russia. It’s a shorter trip 
to:‘Moscow by air from Turkey than 
from any of the other Atlantic Allies. 

4. Guarding this fortress nation of 
20,000,000 people is an army of 
nearly half a million soldiers—one of 
the largest in free Europe. A dozen 
warships, six submarines, and a 400- 
plane air force add to Turkey’s 
strength. 

“You can’t scrimp on defense 
spending when your nation’s in dan- 
ger,” Turks believe. For the past 10 
years, they've spent half their gov- 
ernment’s income on their armed 
forces. 

Many of Turkey's weapons are 
stamped “Made in the U. S. A.” 
Since 1945 the U. S. has sent about 
400 ‘million dollars worth of aid to 
Turkey. A third of this aid has. gone 
to build up the armed forces. 

Fortress Turkey has its weak spots, 
too. 

Close to the sea is a narrow bor- 
der of rich land. But most of Turkey 
is a vast, dry plateau. Mountains help 
protect Turkey from invaders. But 
the mountains also cut off life-giving 
rain winds. Mountain ridges chop 
up the country into isolated sections. 
Roads are few and pogr. Seventy 
per cent of the people are farmers, 
mostly on’ small plots tilled by 
ancient hand tools. Two out of three 





Unusual words in this issve are defined and 





d on page 29. 





Turks cannot read or write. There 
are few factories. 

This is largely the heritage of the 
past. For many years Turkey was 
a backward land ruled by a king 
called the sultan. His word was law. 
About 30 years ago an army officer 
named Mustafa Kemal Ataturk (see 
photo at right) drove the sultan 
from his throne and set about build- 
ing a modern Turkey. He built 
schools, started industries, gave Tur- 
key a new alphabet, and made many 
other changes 

Kemal allowed only one political 
party. After his death his successor, 
Ismet Inonu, allowed opposition 
parties to form. Last year the op- 
position party of Celal Bayar won 
the national election. The Turks are 
learning democracy. 

Much of the U. S. aid to Turkey 
goes for war materials. The rest is 
being used to build roads, improve 
ports, and increase production of 
farms, factories, and mines. 

Fortress Turkey is growing strong- 
er within. 


WAR-TORN GREECE 

West of Turkey, Greece is the 
next stone in the anti-Communist 
wall that guards the Mediterranean. 

The Greeks have a tough little 
army of about 135.000 troops, a small 
navy, and an air force of about 50 
combat planes. They are building a 
dozen airfields fof use by Allied 
airpower. Most of their arms and 
equipment came from Uncle Sam. 

The brave Greeks will defend 
their freedom. They proved that 
twice within your lifetime. In World 
War II they drove back an Italian 
invasion only to be crushed under 
the boots of Hitler's Nazi troops 
from Germany. After World War II, 
the Greeks smashed a Communist- 
led rebellion backed by Russia’s 
Balkan satellites. 

The U.N. is trying to help Greece 
protect its independence. The Gen- 
eral Assembly has a “watchdog” 
committee in Greece to report any 
aggressive act by Greece’s Commu- 
nist neighbors. Recently the border 
has been so quiet that U. N. officials 
were considering discontinuing the 
committee. Last month the commit- 
tee charged that Albania, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, 
and Rumania are all training Greek 
Communist guerrillas for future ag- 
gession. Because of this threat, the 

(Continued on page 28) 


Turkish Information Office 


These three young Turks are explaining their plans for a better world to Bob 
Stearns (extreme right), World Week reporter. The Turkish young men are, left to 
right: Kamuran Inan, Orhan Ariman, and Demirtas Bayar. Demirtas is the grandson 
of Celal Bayar, who was elected president of Turkey last year. Portrait of Mus- 
tafa Kemal, founder and first president of Republic of Turkey, hangs on the wall. 


The Youth of Turkey Speak 


By Bob Stearns 


“TQ'VERY school-day | travel from 
Asia to Europe—and back 
again!” 

Demirtas Bayar, of Turkey, 
grinned at my surprise. “Oh, it’s a 
trip of only a few hundred yards,” he 
said. “You see, the narrow Bosporus 
strait separates Asia and Europe. It 
runs right through the middle of 
Istagbul, Turkey’s largest city. I live 
on a Asian side. But my school, 
Roberts College, is on the European 
side. So every school-day I ride 
the ferryboat from one continent to 
the other.” 

I interviewed 20-year-old Demir- 
tas and two other Turkish youths in 
New York City last month. They 
were about to leave for home after 
their first visit to the U. S. 

“Why did you come to America?” 
I asked. 

“We represented the Turkish Na- 
tional Student Federation at the 
meeting of WAY in Ithaca, N. Y., 
this August,” Demirtas answered. 
“WAY is the World Assembly of 
Youth, an organization of youth 
groups from the free nations. About 
500 delegates from 64 countries, in- 
cluding your own, attended. Ages of 
the delegates ranged from 18 to 30. 
We discussed how youth can help 
build a better world.” 

“Did WAY give you new ideas to 
carry out back home?” 

“Farm youth clubs for Turkey!” 
said Demirtas. “That's our number- 


one dream. At WAY we talked with 
4-H Club leaders of your country. 
We learned how the 4-H program 
spreads knowledge of better farming 
methods and health improvement. 
Turkey needs a farm youth program 
like this. About 72 out of every 100 
Turks make their living from the 
land.” 

“How do you people of Turkey 
feel—living in the very shadow of 
Soviet Russia?” I asked. 

Demirtas spoke firmly. “Russia 
has been our neighbor for centuries. 
In the past 300 years, Turkey and 
Russia have fought 13 wars. We 
know what we're up against, and 
we're determined to stand up for our 
freedom. Every Turk backs the fight 
against Communist aggression. My 
country was one of the first to an- 
swer the U. N. appeal for troops for 
the Korean war. Turkey has sent 
5,500 troops to Korea. That's the 
largest contribution in proportion to 
population of any U. N. nation ex- 
cept the U. S.” 

“Do you have a message for the 
youth of America?” I asked. 

A smile lit up the faces of the 
young Turks. “Give them our thanks 
for their fine hospitality to us during 
our visit. And tell them this: “Find 
out about world affairs and world 
problems. That's your duty in the 
free world’s search for peace.” 
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EDITERRANEAN|! 
What does this mouthful of 
syllables mean? 

It’s really a combination of two 
Latin words—medius (middle) and 
terra (land). Roughly translated, the 
name Mediterranean Sea means the 
“sea-in-the-middle-of-the-land.” 

As you see from the map (page 
10), this sea nestles between Europe, 
Asia, and Africa like a tremendous 
lake. It would be a lake except for 
the eight-mile-wide channel at its 
western end. That channel, the 
Straits of: Gibraltar, opens to the 
Atlantic Ocean. 


MEDITERRANEAN CLIMATE 


Do you like outdoor living? Medi- 
terranean peoples enjoy it the year 
around. The sea is warm and never 
freezes. A wall of mountains shields 
the region from the harsher weather 
of inland Europe. Mediterranean 
summers are long and full of blue 
skies and sunshine. Rain and chilly 
winds come in winter—but winters 
are short. (In the U. S., southern 
California is said to have a “mediter- 
ranean-type” climate. ) 

Suppose you took a sea cruise past 
the European countries lining the 
northern shore. You'd find it hard to 
tell one country from another. The 
coast is hilly nearly all the way. 
Herds of sure-footed sheep and goats 
graze the slopes. Over large areas, 
forest and grass and even the soil are 
gone. Many mountain-sides are stud- 
ded with olive groves and grape 
vineyards. These tree crops need 
little water and grow well during the 
rainless summers. 

Along the shore you may spy the 
sun-baked ruins of temples, aque- 
ducts, and forts. They ‘are the re- 
mains of once-great empires—now 
vanished. Here European civilization 
was born. Here, more than 2,000 
years ago, the Greeks built splendid 
temples, carved beautiful statues, 
wrote .great plays, and even devel- 
oped theories about the atom. 

Later the Romans marched forth 
from Italy to build an empire cover- 


Mediterranean Frontier 
Against Communism 


ing nearly the whole region. They 


called the Mediterranean “our sea.” 


Today it is the Russians who dream 
of controlling the “sea-in-the-middle- 
of-the-land.” 

This inland ocean is the knot that 
binds together Europe, Africa, and 
Asia. Russia, holding the Mediter- 
ranean, could grab for the resources 
and wealth of all three areas. She 
could by-pass the NATO defense 
line in western Europe and attack 
the Atlantic Allies from the rear. 

Russia could thus block the short- 
est water passageway from free 
Europe to the Middle East and the 
Far East. A great flow of ships fol- 
lows this route, through the Mediter- 
ranean and the Suez Canal. The 
ships bring oil, rubber, tin, and other 
vital supplies to free Europe. They 
carry supplies from Europe to the 
free world’s defense bases against 
Communist aggression in Asia. 

If Russia cut this “life-line,” the 
free world would have to send its 
ships all the way around the tip of 
Africa—a trip 4,500 miles longer® 

The Atlantic Allies are barricading 
their Mediterranean “back door.” A 
string of air bases is springing up on 


the southern shore of the Mediter- 
ranean. At Casablanca in French 
Morocco a new airfield for U. S. 
bombers and fighter planes opened 
this summer. The U. S. Air Force 
will also use six other French Moroc- 
can air bases. . 

On the northern shore, the Allies 
are building a wall against Commu- 
nist aggression. Two countries with 
Mediterranean coasts—France and 
Italy—already belong to NATO. 
Greece and Turkey will join the alli- 
ance (see page 12). 

Last month the Atlantic Allies 
made plans to add the Mediterranean 
to their defense area. If member- 
governments approve the plan, the 
Allies will agree to act together in 
case any one of them is attacked in 
the Mediterranean. An attack on the 
British island of Cyprus, for instance, 
would call the Atlantic Allies to- 
gether in “all for one and one for all” 
defense. 

The new “Mediterranean wall” 
against Communism has many holes 
and weak spots. Some of them are: 


(1) Greece (see page 13). 
(Continued on page 28) 


“lf At First You Don't Succeed . . 
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A Workbook Section for the Unit on the Atlantic Treaty 


1. READ AND TELL 


Last month the New York Herald Tribune published 
the following article: 


‘Twelve Wise Men’ 


The Ottawa conference of the North At- 
lantic Council—the seventh that has been 
held—was the first one in the two and one- 
half years of the alliance that included not 
only Foreign Ministers of the member na- 
tions but also Defense and Finance Minis- 
ters. 

The presence of the Finance Ministers 
reflected a growing anxiety in Europe. The 
European natiéhs are under great pressure 
from Gen. Eisenhower and Washington 
step up their armament production and 
their troop contributions. But their econo- 
mies are shaky, their living standards low. 
The inflation that has accompanied re- 
armament has made matters worse. And 
on top of that came a blow in the form of 
the recent reduction of American economic 
aid by Congress. 

The Europeans argued this point force 
fully at Ottawa: If we press rearmament too 
hard, we will defeat our purpose; we will 
upset our economic balance and lower our 
living standards to the point where Com- 
munist propaganda will find fertile soil in 
the discontent of our people. 


wv 


In the blank space, write T if the statement is true, 
F if it is false, NS if there is not sufficient information 
in the newspaper article to show whether the statement 
is true or false. 


—I1. The seventh North Atlantic Council meeting took 
place in Washington, D. C. 

__2. The U. S. insists that NATO members speed up 
their efforts in building European defenses. 

3. Most European nations can take on the added 
costs of re-arming without serious difficulty. 

__4. Inflation has added to rearmament problems. 
__5. The U. S. Congress favors increasing foreign aid 
at this time. 

__6. The U. S. promises to send additional aid if Euro- 
pean living standards drop as a result of the rearma- 
ment program. 


ll. COMPLETE THE STORY 


Using the map on page 10 as your guide, fill in the 
blank spaces with the torrect missing words. 


Two new members of the NorthAtlantic Treaty Or- 


ganization will be cen 
They are important to NATO because they stand be- 


tween the Soviet bloc and the sea. If 


Russia controlled this inland sea, ships from West- 
ern Europe would have to travel clear around the 


continent of: to reach the Far East. At 
present most ships traveling from the Atlantic Ocean to 
the Far East pass through the eight-mile-wide Strait 
of ___t____ and travel in a generally 

direction to the Canal, and from there 


|, as 


-Itl, MAKE YOUR CHOICE 


Write the letter of the correct choice in the blank 
space. ‘ 
—.1. The North Atlantic Treaty: (a) chiefly aims at 
improving living standards in Europe; (b) warns ag- 
gressors that an attack on any NATO member is an 
attack on them all; (c) is a plan for an invasion of 
Russia by the United States. 
__2. Which group includes nations that do not belong 
to NATO? (a) Britain, France, .U. S.; (b) Belgium, 
Norway, Canada; (c) Germany, Hungary,-Peland. 
—3. The costs of building up European defenses: (a) 
are borne equally by all NATO members; (b) are paid 
to a large extent by the U. S.; (c) are small. 
—4. Greece may be a weak spot in the Mediterranean 
defense wall because: (a) it is a poor and weak nation; 
(b) Communists control the government of Greece; 
(c) history shows that the Greeks won't fight to pre- 
serve their freedom. 
—5. All of the following nations border on Russia ex- 
cept: (a) Turkey; (b) Norway; (c) Greece. 
__6. The Western Allies are interested in getting the 
Middle East into their defense system because: (a) 
this area has vast oil deposits; (b) the Middle East 
countries have strong armed forces; (c) Communists 
control the Middle East nations. 


IV.~PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAP 
(Answer on separate sheet of paper.) 


Why do the Atlantic Allies believe that they must 
build up strong defenses in the Mediterranean area? 


V. ACTIVITIES 


1. Make a two-column chart listing the Soviet bloc 
countries and the NATO countries. 

2. Using pencil shading or crayon Color scheme, in- 
dicate on a world outline map the NATO countries 
and their possessions; the Soviet-controlled areas; other 
areas which in your opinion should become part of the 
defense system for protection of Western Europe 
against Communist aggression. 


Next Week's Special Unit: Crown, Commons, and 
Commonwealth—the British election. 











PAY for PLAY 


Should college athletes be given special scholarships 


or jobs for their 


YES! 


1. Big time football builds up the 
school spirit of the student body. 

Because students pursue different 
courses—some training to be doc- 
tors, some to be teachers, some to be 
businessmen, etc.—they find a com- 
mon bond in activities outside the 
classroom and in sports. 

These activities give “school spirit” 
—a sense of belonging and loyalty— 
to the student body. One of the most 
important things in developing this 
school spirit is the intense but friend- 
ly rivalry brought about by spectator 
sports, in which one’s own school 
team is maiched against another out- 
standing college team. 


2. Athleti¢ talent, like any other tal- 
ent, should be rewarded. 

We think it is right and natural 
for high school students who show 
promise of becoming scientists, ac- 
tors, or musicians to receive college 
scholarships, or to be given jobs that 
will help them pay their way through 
school. 

Then why shouldn’t the promising 
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Sport That Mushroomed Into Big Money... 


athletic ability? 


athlete be rewarded for his talent? 
It is as distinct a talent as any other. 

He spends anywhere from 15 to 
30 hours a week in gruelling practice 
during the season. If he didn’t spend 
this time in practice, he might use it 
in some job that would pay his way 
through college. 


3. Varsity athletes often make a ca- 
reer of athletics. 

A large number of varsity athletes 
become college or high school 
coaches, or instructors in physical 
education. 

They become teachers—just as do 
students who make careers in Eng- 
lish or history. Is there any reason 
why a boy who wants to become a 
physical education instructor, or an 
athletic coach, should not get a foot- 
ball scholarship, just as much as the 
boy who wants to be a music teacher 
gets a music scholarship? Of course 
not. 

And even if the varsity athlete 
does not intend to become a coach 
or athletic instructor, it is much bet- 
ter to give scholarships to “well- 
rounded” students rather than to 
those who are mere “grinds.” 


4. Athletic scholarships and other 
privileges make it possible for many 
poor boys fo get a college education. 

Football or basketball scholar- 
ships, often provided by alumni, 
make it possible for many poor boys 
to get a college education. 

Dr. Ralph Bunche, the distin- 
guished Negro who now occupies 
the position of Principal Director of 
the Trusteeship Department of the 
United Nations, received a scholar- 
ship to the University of California 
at Los Angeles. He was given the 
scholarship on the basis of his scho- 
lastic record in high school. How- 
ever, at UCLA he played on the var- 
sity football team, the varsity base- 
ball téam, and a championship var- 
sity basketball team. As an athlete he 
was given a job as janitor of the 
women’s gymnasium. The job was 
one set aside for athletes and paid 
only $40 a month. But as Dr. Bunche 
says, “It certainly helped. I had 
nothing else.” 


5. Varsity football supports smaller 
varsity sports and intramural sports. 

Football isn’t the only varsity 
sport. But football and—in some 
schools—basketball draw the biggest 
crowds. They are the big money- 
earners for the college athletic asso- 
ciations. And the money they earn 
usually makes it possible to have 
varsity competition in other sports. 

6. Varsity sports keep the alumni in- 
terested in their alma mater. 

After graduation, alumni tend to 
lose interest in their alma mater. One 
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of the few rallying points for con- 
tinued interest is athletics. 

Alumni who keep their ties to 
their college through athletics often 
contribute athletic scholarships. But 
more than that, they often give 
money for many other purposes. 


1. The first job of a college is educa- 
tion, 

Colleges exist to teach young men 
and women to read, to think, to be- 
come useful citizens. They don’t 
exist to produce winning football 
teams. 

Fearing that football — with its 
scouting, its athletic scholarships, its 
alumni pressure for winning teams— 
was getting out of hand, 22 colleges 
and universities have abolished var- 
sity football altogether. 


2. Over-emphasis on football is hurt- 
ing the game and destroying the ama- 
teur spirit. 

Many big schools scout the whole 
country for players, just as the base- 
ball big leagues scout the sandlots 
for material. 

Football players get scholarships; 


snap courses are set up for them— 
the history of games, principles of 
sportsmanship, methods of physical 


education. Tutors are provided. 
Some schools give athletes easy jobs 
—such as sweeping out an office in 
the gym—and pay exorbitant “wages” 
for this work. 

Back in the 1920s and early 1930s, 
Carnegie Tech had famous teams 
which often took Notre Dame into 
camp. But Carnegie’s courses are 
tough. To have a winning team, it 
had to ignore its standard for foot- 
ball players. 

In 1937, Carnegie President Rob- 
ert E. Doherty decided that Carne- 
gie’s business was training engineers 
and not “providing public entertain- 
ment as.a business.” The upshot was 
that Carnegie got into its own 
league, that it used players who also 
wanted to be engineers, and that 
football was restored to its proper 
place in the scheme of things—an 
amateur sport primarily for the stu- 
dent body. 


3. Scholarships and jobs should be 
given for scholastic ability and not for 
athletic ability. 

A survey some years ago revealed 
that 25 per cent of high school stu- 
dents who do not go to college for 





lack of funds should go because of 
their scholastic ability. 

There aren’t enough scholarships 
to go around to all those who need 
them. A college’s first obligation is to 
society. Therefore, poor bright stu- 
dents should get first call over ath- 
letes who are poor or only average 
students. 


4. The proper aim for sports is par- 
ticipation by everyone. 

An educator has said: “I know 
nothing sillier than a student sitting 
in a stadium, yelling himself hoarse 
at 22 men taking exercise when he 
could be out on a golf course or ten- 
nis court taking exercise himself.” It 
is much better for a college to have 
a program of intramural sports in 
which everyone can play and learn 
to enjoy a game than it is for the 
college to win a championship. 


5. Big time varsity sports cost the col- 
lege more than they bring in. 

In some schools it is probably true 
that football helps to support other 
varsity sports and intramural ath- 
letics. But in other schools the profits 
do not begin to pay the heavy ex- 
penses of football—the high salaries 
for head coach, line coach, backfield 
coach, the scholarships for athletes, 
the traveling costs for long trips, the 
training table, etc. 

In the 1949-50 season the Louisi- 
ana State Tigers—a highly successful 
team—cost the university $7,440 
more than they brought through the 
turnstiles in the regular season. 


sports lowers moral 

The cour*ry has recently had two 
shocking illustrations of the lower- 
ing of moral standards that may fol- 
low from the commercialization of 
college sports. The first is the basket- 
ball scandal last spring—the arrest of 
several players for taking bribes 
from professional gamblers to throw 
games. 

The seconu example is the West 
Point scandal last summer in which 
90 cadets—about half of them var- 
sity athletes—were dismissed for 
cheating on examinations. 

The schools had allowed sports to 
become big business. They had put 
a premium not on “sportsmanship” 
but on “winning.” 





Dear Editor: 

I very much disagree with the young 
gentleman whose letter appeared in 
your Sept. 19th issue (WW, Sept. 19, 
p. 35, in reference to cheating at West 
Point). 

If I were head of the Academy I 
would have done what the principal of 
our high school did with a bunch of 
boys caught on a much worse charge. 
He worked on the problem until he got 
to the bottom and found the boy who 
started it. He expelled this boy and put 
a smaller penalty on the other boys and 
gave them a second chance. If this had 
been done at the Academy at least it 
would not have involved such a large 
number of cadets. 

I understand the Honor System and 
think the cadets were aware of it and 
should have lived up to it. 

I think a similar code should be in 
every college and high schooh through- 
out the nation. I believe if it were pos- 
sible to interview all the students in the 
U. S. you could find but a very few 
who could say truthfully and honestly 
they have never cheated. I believe if 
the young man who wrote the letter in 
the [Sept. 19] issue would think back 
very closely he could find a few places 
where he has cheated. I don’t see how 
any boy with any feelings could say the 
things he said about those 90 cadets. 

I do not wish for my name or address 
to be given in World Week, but if any 
of the ousted cadets should write for it, 
I would be very glad for you to send it 
to them.—Name and address withheld 


by request. 








A Pigskin Puzzler 


The team shifted into a T-forma- 
tion. Ronald (Red) McBridge, quar- 
terback, took the ball from center. 
He stepped back, then hurled the 
ball arrow-straight to the goal line 
and into the left end’s arms. The 
winning touchdown scored for Sandy 
Hill High! 

Elaine didn’t rise with the cheer- 
ing crowd. “This makes the sixth 
game in a row weve won,” she 
sighed. “Now Red'll be more con- 
. vinced than ever that the team can’t 
get along without him. To listen to 
him, you'd think the world’s great- 
est worry was Red McBridge’s pass- 
ing record. In the beginning of the 
season, he used to give ‘the rest of 
the team some credit when we won. 
Now he just complains if ‘somebody 
lets me down.” 

Bunky, Elaine’s brother, tried to 
defend Red. “Anybody who knows 
anything about football,” he pa- 


tiently explained, “knows that the 
quarterback is the heart and brains 
of the T-formation. Without Red, 
the team would be a failure. You 
can't blame -him for being pretty 
proud of his record.” 

“I know enough about football,” 
Elaine retorted, “to know that if the 
quarterback doesn’t have a receiver 
who can fake as well as catch the 
ball, the pass doesn’t click. Without 
good blockers, good runners, good 
receivers—so sorry, no touchdown. 
Besides, Red used to be such a nice 
guy. And now that he’s the best 
passer in the state—or thinks he is— 
he’s getting to be the most obnoxious 
boy in school. I wonder if: he thinks 
his football fame is worth as much as 
the friendship he’s losing?” 


1. If an athlete gets a “big head” 
whose fault is it? Too much praise 
from the fans? School or community 
pride in a “winning” team? Newspa- 
per publicity? The coach? Other 
players? The parents of the boy? 
The boy himself? Why? Is the “big 
head” an ailment that afflicts others 
besides athletes? 

2. If a person is a “hero” to the 
rest of the school, does that give 
him special privileges, or should he 


be especially careful to set a good 
example to others? 

3. What are the symptoms of a 
“big head”? How do they differ 
from “self-confidence” and a pride 
in accomplishment? If a friend of 
yours shows signs of getting a “big 
head,” what would you do about it? 
Flatter him? Ignore him? Baw! him 
out? Look for some indirect way to 
show him that nobody loves a “big 
head” for very long? Would you re- 
sent it if someone gave you to un- 
derstand that your own head had 
started to “swell”? 

4. In games and in life is it wrong 
to want to win? Is it wrong to want 
to win at any price? 











ask y4 Head 


Q. I'm crazy 
about a boy who 
is a year older 
than I am, but 
half-a-head short- 
er than I. I know 
he won't grow 
any taller be- 
cause it’s too late 
now—he’s seven- 
teen. What would you do?! 


Gay Head 


A. When “Miss America of 1952,” 
Colleen Kay Hutchins (5 feet 10 
in stocking feet! ), was asked a simi- 
lar question, she said: “To me the 
mind and what a person thinks is the 
most important thing about him, not 
his physical features.” 

You confess that you like this boy. 
Do you enjoy his company? Do you 
approve of his attitude toward life? 


Is he intelligent, thoughtful, and 
well-groomed? The answers to these 
questions should determine how 
much time you want to spend with 
him—not how tall he is. . 

If there are differences in height 
between a boy and a girl, it is im- 
portant that neither feels self-con- 
scious about it. A “taller-than-the- 
boy” girl or a very tall girl should 
be especially careful not to bend for- 
ward into a question mark or to 
dance on her knees or to tilt her 
head to one side purposefully. These 
mannerisms only call attention to 
the problem. Miss America considers 
her height an asset. She said that she 
isn’t at all self-conscious: she’s used 
to the idea of people looking at her 
because she’s tall! 

How can you be sure that your 
boy friend won't grow any taller? 
The different parts of your body 
grow at different rates. Your brain, 
spinal cord, and‘ nerves grow and 
develop rather early—they’re almost 
finished growing by the time you're 
ten years old. But your muscles and 
your skeleton (bones) develop more 
slowly. Your skeleton doesn’t reach 
its final size until you’re about 18 or 


19—sometimes even later. Your mus- 
cles continue to develop for an even 
longer time! 


Q. Is it up to the girl or to the 
boy to say “thanks for a pleasant 
evening”? 


A. Both the boy and the girl have 
a responsibility for letting the other 
person know that the date was fun. 
Usually the. boy thanks the girl for 
the evening, and the gir] replies, “It’s 
been a lot of fun, hasn't it?” or “I’ve 
had such a good time,” or “I've en- 
joyed everything.” 

Appreciation sounds more sincere 
if it’s sprinkled throughout the eve- 
ning, rather than saved for a farewell 
address. If you think the movie was 
the funniest one you've Seen in 
months, tell your date so as you walk 
out of the movie house—not as you 
walk up your front door steps. 

Both boys and girls dislike me- 
chanical-sounding thank-you’s. If 
either person speaks in flowery lan- 
guage, the thank-you becomes em- 
barrassing to the other. If you found 
the evening pleasant, say so as genu- 
inely as you can. 





High Schooi HI-LIGHTS 


‘‘Down on the Farm’’ at School 


HATS it like “down on the 
farm”? 

“The farm is the mainstay of 
America. Schoo] students should 
have the chance to learn about farm 
life first-hand.” That’s what D. K. 
Caldwell and S. A. Lindsey of Tyler, 
Texas, agreed recently. These two 
businessmen gave their town’s school 
system the money to lease land for 
a “school farm.” 

Tyler’s “school farm” stretches 
over 120 acres. It includes a fruit 
orchard, a vegetable garden, corn 
fields, and acres of pasture and 
meadow land. Standing in the midst 
of all this are three barns, a chicken 
house, a silo, and a shed. At last 
count, one horse, six rabbits, 11 heif- 
ers, 15 cows, 60 hogs, and 1,500 
chickens were living there. 

Here Tyler school students learn 
about agriculture. They plant and 


harvest crops, run the farm’s two 
tractors, care for livestock, clean the 
barns, spray insects, unload feed, 
and build fences. Biology ¢ classes 
study bacteria and viruses found on 
the farm. Math classes carry out such 
projects as calculating the capacity 
of the silo. The entire school makes 
use of the farm. 

High school students of vocational 
agriculture do most of the “chores.” 
A hired farm manager keeps the 
place going. The school system pays 
running expenses. 

Another school farm—in a place 
where you might not expect it!—be- 
longs to Newtown High School. This 
50-acre farm is on Long Island, 
within the city limits of New York 
City. Newtown is New York State’s 
biggest vocational agriculture high 
school. Its 400 students are mostly 
New York City boys. 


Here's a class in session at Tyler, 
Texas, school! Ottis Geddie is vacci- 
nating a heifer at Tyler school farm. 





. This globe of ours, 
5. Aim of the U. N. 
. Wealthy. 
. A groove. 
. Uncover. 

. U. S. Secretary of State. 
. Important port, tempo- 
porary Korea capital. 

. Where Stalin lives. 
. A quiz, 

. Golfer's mound. 

. Revise. 


23. Droplets of moisture. 


. Correlative of either. 

. Senior (abbrev.). 

. Wide-mouthed pitcher. 

. Smallest U. S. State 
(abbrev.). 

. Russians use this to block 
U. N. action. 

. To box. 
Half an em (printing). 

. Vegetables: 

. Antonym of off. 


7. Compass point. 


. He was fired as U. N. 
commander in Korea. 

. Conjunction. 

. A sailor. 

.. Not friendly. 

. Large wall painting. 

. Eastern Austria is the 

__._ zone of occupation. 

. Pace of a horse. 

. The Mediterranean —. 

. Writing fluids. 

. How free peoples choose 
public officials. 

. Misplaces. 


DOWN 


. Twigs to make baskets. 


. Earth of reddish, orange, 


or yellowish color. 


. South Korea president. 


. Comical. 

. Point (abbrev.). 

. To border upon. 

. Crated. 

. Used to wipe out an 


error. 


. Egyptian sun god. 


. The U. N. hopes to 


north and south Korea. 


. Twisted together. 
. More clever. 


. What your daily paper 


(and World Week) bring 
you. 


. Northwest Indians carve 


Cn 
ce 
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poles. 
Statements. 
To divide or part. 
Moved afoot—fast. 
Solemn promise. 
The world around us, 
Beach. 
Slinks, skulks. 
To sing joyfully. 
Customary. 
Put in a row. 
Egyptian goddess. 
Mountain (abbrev.). 


. Nova Scotia (abbreo.). 


Street (abbrev.). 


News Nuggets 


By Group V of American History Vil (Joyce Kooiman, chairman) 
Ottawa Hills High School, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Storred words refer to names and places in the news. 
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GOOD CITIZENS AT WORK 
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Teen-age Fire Department 


LANG! It’s the fire alarm! Out of 

the station house charges a big 
red fire engine, siren screaming. Say 
—that driver looks mighty young for 
a “smoke-eater.” So do those other 
lads running in from all directions to 
hop aboard the truck. 

And no wonder! It’s a teen-age fire 
department, probably the only one 
in the nation. It protects the town of 


3,500). 

The boys battle all kinds of fires, 
from brush blazes to burning homes. 
They have fought four major fires 
that did damage of more than 
$50,000. In 1941 their quick work 
prevented a blaze from spreading 
into the main business section. They 
answer alarms in towns all around 
Spencer, too 

Twelve years ago Spencer's fire- 





ad regular jobs. Sometimes it took 
o long to round them up after an 
larm that little fires had turned into 

ig ones. 

In 1939 a fire destroyed three 
omes. A high school student, Mel- 
in Crislip, decided it was time for 

youth to do something about it. He 
rallied fellow students and they 
formed a fire company. They were 
johnny-on-the-spot when the fire 
alarm rang. Today teen-age firemen 
make up Spencer’s whole fire depart- 
ment. 

They elect their own officers, re- 
pair and maintain their equipment, 
and vote on new members. There’s 
no trouble filling the ranks! Local 
boys vie for the privilege of serving. 
Last year membership was 22. Harry 
Adams, 16, was fire chief. 

French Jones, history teacher at 
Spencer High, instructs newcomers, 
supervises weekly tests of equip- 
ment, and oversees the department. 
Each year he arranges for several 
members to take special fire fighting 
courses at the nearby University of 
West Virginia. 

Since this is Fire Prevention Week 


Spencer, West Virginia (population 


nen were all adult volunteers. They- 


Photo courtesy A H Sizemore 


Teen-age Spencer Volunteer Fire Department goes into action. At right is French Jones, 
Spencer High teacher, who oversees department and instructs new members. 


(October 7-13), let’s take a look at 
some other out-of-the-ordinary fire 
departments. 


Female Fire Fighters 


Take Rose Valley, Pa. It used to 
get fire protection from nearby Bar- 
tondale. Recently Bartondale got a 
new fire truck. A group of Rose Val- 
ley women got together, raised 
$1,800 in house-to-house collections, 
and bought Bartondale’s old truck. 
The women took lessons in fire fight- 
ing from Bartondale firemen. Now 
Rose Valley has its own 30-member 
all-woma’n fire department. Chief is 
Mrs. Edward G. McLaughlin, mother 
of four children. 

“Erv’ Edwards, town policeman 
and deputy sheriff of Sparta, Wis., 
has a hobby. It’s fire-fighting. In 
fact, he’s a one-man fire department. 
Farmers and businessmen around 
Sparta raised $2,500 a few years ago 
to buy him a two-wheeled trailer 
with hose, fire extinguishers, and 
other equipment. He attaches the 
trailer to his car. In the past two 
years he’s answered more than 50 
farm fire alarms. He's credited with 
saving four homes and a number of 
farm buildings. 

“I always got a kick out of seeing 
the fire engines when I was a kid,” 
says Tony Lenge of Jackson County, 
Missouri. Now he has his own fire 


department! Last year he watched 
helplessly when a neighbor's house 
burned. Then he went into action. 
He bought a second-hand fire engine 
for $5,000. Aided by 17 volunteers, 
he answers about 11 calls a month. 
Once he put out 12 fires in a single 
day.’ Last spring he paid $6,000 for 
another engine. “So far,” he said, “I 
haven't accepted a nickel from any- 
body. But now it's so big that I can’t 
afford to do it myself.” He's getting 
up an association of dues-paying 
members to keep his project going. 


Your Job—Fire Prevention 

Probably you don’t get a chance 
to drive a fire truck or turn a fire 
hose on a blaze. But even more im- 
portant than fighting fires is prevent- 
ing them from starting. 

Every day, on the average, fires 
destroy nearly $2,000,000 worth of 
property. Fire losses for the first 
seven months of this year totaled 
$439,661,000. If the high loss rate of 
early 1951 continues, fire losses this 
year may pass the all-time-high 
record of $711,000,000 in 1948. 

This week, during Fire Prevention 
Week, many schools and fire depart- 
ments will be asking young people 
te inspect their own homes for fire 
hazards. Do a good job! 





Unusual words in this issue ore pronounced 
and defined on page 29 























($5.00 to Larry Kerpelman of Baltimore, Md.) 


From one pound of its special Elinvar-Extra 


metal alloy, Hamilton can make 125,000 - 


precise hairsprings worth ¢ 313,000. 
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WHO MADE THE FIRST WATCH ? 


($5.00 to Jon Olson of Viroqua, Wis.) 
,\ Peter Henlein, a locksmith of Nuremberg, 
- Germany, made the first portable 
timepiece nearly 450 years ago. His 
watches sold for a small fortune, yet 
. they weighed several pounds and lost 
more than an hour a day! 


WHAT tS THE MosT 

EXPENSIVE HAMILTON 

EVER MADE ? 

($5.00 to Hetty White of Short Hills, N. J.) 2s 

This is the most expensive Hamilton watch you 
can buy today. It cost #12,000, yet youll find 
the same accurate movement in other Hamilton 
ladies’ watches costing as little as #52-25 ! 


Shown above: ANNE —gold-filled, with 
bracelet, #69-5°. €LYDE — gold-filled, 

¢S7:2 Your jeweler has a wide selection 
of fine Hamiltons priced from $49-S2up. 


HAMILTON 


The Watch of Railroad Accuracy 


Copr., 1951, Hamilton Wotch Go. Prices include Federal Tax. All prices subject to change without notice. 
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IF YOU have any questions about im- 
proving your health and appearance, 
send them to: Ann White, “How’s Your 
Health?” Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Problems. of greatest interest will be 
discussed in this column. 


The Question Bog 


Q. I think I'm too fat and don’t want 
to eat so much. My parents insist that I 
eat a full plate of everything at each 
meal. What can I do? 


A. The best way to settle the argu- 
ment is to have your weight checked by 
your family doctor or school nurse. If 
you really are overweight, your doctor 
or school nurse will suggest adjustments 
in your meals, such as eating fewer 
fatty, starchy, and sweet foods. How- 
ever, you still need plenty of protein 
foods like meat, fish, eggs, and milk, 
and generous portions of vegetables, 
salads, and fruits. Even if you are too 
fat, not eating is the wrong way to re- 
duce. The right way is to satisfy your 
appetite with foods you need for growth 
and vitality so that you will be less 
eager for the kinds of food that put un- 
necessary pounds on you 


Q. I wear good athletic shoes, but I 
still get corns on my toes. Have you a 
suggestion to prevent them? 


A. The corns are probably caused by 
the friction of your toes against your 
shoes, when you charge forward as in 
basketball or football. Putting a strip 
of adhesive tape on your toes helps to 
protect them from such rubbing 


Q. Is there anything special I can do 
to make my cheeks look rosy? I always 
look so pale. 


A. Foods that help to build up your 
blood will help put color in your cheeks. 
Some of the best foods for this purpose 
are liver, kidneys, eggs, apricots, 
peaches, spinach and other green vege- 
tables, lentils, beans, and whole grain 
cereals. Eat these foods in the forms 
you like best. A tasty chopped liver 
sandwich on rye bread, for example, is 
a fine blood-builder. So are dried apri- 
cots or peaches; you can nibble on them 
raw or eat them in a variety of des- 
serts—stewed, in puddings, fruit whips 
or pies. Some green vegetables every 


day should be a “must” in your meals. 
In addition to a good diet, be sure 

you get enough sleep at night and ex- 

ercise in the fresh air every day. 


Q. My skin always itches after a 
bath. Is there anything I can do about 
it? 

A. Be sure you dry yourself well. 
Then pour a small amount of baby oil 
into the palm of your hand and massage 
it into the skin all over your body. The 
thin film of oil helps to relieve the dry- 
ness which soap and water produces 
in the skins of some people. 


Viewers’ Viewpoints. . . . Always 
leave some indirect lights on while 
watching TV. If the room is completely 
dark, your eyes will tire from the strain 
of adjusting both to the darkness of the 
room and the brightness of the screen. 
Sit from six to twelve feet away from 
the screen. If you have to sit closer in 
order to see well, you'd better have 
your eyes checked. Don’t watch TV 
when the picture doesn’t come in clear- 
ly. A flickering screen tires your eyes 
quickly. 

ue o ro 

For After-school Jobbers. . . . You'll 
feel better and work better if you ar- 
range your schedule to give you ten or 
fifteen minutes for a sandwich and milk 
after school before you leave for your 
job. 


° ° ° 


Listen, Lassies 


Lads will lend a willing ear 
To a voice that’s soft and clear. 


Thainine me ible Tips 


Madison “Maity” 
Bell, Southern 
Methodist Univer- 
sity, says: 

“Here at SMU 
we prescribe for 
our athletes good, 
wholesome 
with emphasis on 
meat, bread, milk, 

we and potatoes and 
other carbohydrates. The only foods 
which we discourage them from eating 
are greasy foods and rich pastries.” 


ood . 


¥ bel Shay 


* Tops, don't miss. 71 Goed. 
Fair. Save Your Money. 


MiI-THE RED BADGE OF COUR- 
AGE. (M-G-M. Produced and direct- 
ed by John Huston.) 


To all of us sooner or later comes the 
question: “Do I have courage? In a do- 
or-die crisis, would I stand or would 
I run?” 

This question lies at the heart of 
Stephen Crane’s classic Civil War novel, 
The Red Badge of Courage.* Crane's 
story is a short, moving study of a 
young soldier, Henry Fleming, who 
wrestles with fear on the battlefield. 

Producer-director John Huston (who 
won an Academy Award for his Treas- 
ure of Sierra Madre) has attempted 
something unusual in his screen treat- 
ment of Crane’s book. The film is short 
~—barely over an hour in length—and it 
focuses exclusively on the thoughts and 
feelings of a battalion of untried sol- 
diers during their first two days of 
battle. 

The burden of the film rests on Audie 
Murphy (as Henry Fleming) and Bill 
Mauldin (as Fleming’s blustering bud- 
dy, Wilson). Both do adequate jobs, 
although neither seems consistently able 
to sustain the intensity his part requires. 
Each encounters the monster, fear; each 
flees in terror and then finds unthought- 
of bravery when it is demanded of him. 
Neither Murphy nor Mauldin, however, 
seems altogether sure of his role until 
the final burst of courage comes 
through. 

The worth of The Red Badge of 
Courage is largely in a sobering mes- 
sage which the producer might have 
further emphasized: that fox-hole cour- 
age, like fox-hole religion, is a tempo- 
rary strength. A soldier may find it, as 
Fleming did, and emerge with the 
knowledge of his own manhood. But 
the real test of Fleming’s courage is 
ahead of him, as he walks from battle 
to take up again the life he left behind. 


*A Noyember TAB Club selection. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 

Drama: “The Whistle at Eaton 
Falls. “~The River. “Bright 
Victory. “Saturday's Hero. oer 
Oliver Twist. Jim Thorpe, All-Ameri- 
can. 
Comedy: “Rhubarb. “That's 
My Boy. “Dear Brat. “Half Angel. 

Musical: Showboat. “The 
Great Caruso. 





JOHNNY LUJACK 


Former All-American from 
Notre Dame, famous quarterback 
and passer of the Chicago Bears 


“When the heat’s on, you’ve got to have IRON NERVES! Take 
/ ¢ that night last year, when the Chicago Bears played the Balti- 
more Colts. We were trailing the Colts by three points—with just 
45 seconds left in the game!” 3 




















“We used up two downs and got nowhere. We just had a ghost of 3 “Fighting to win takes IRON NERVES. But if you’re a 
o 


e achance ... it was sure no time for ‘coffee nerves’! On the caffein-susceptible like me, then caffejn in coffee can 
third down, I pitched a 45-yard pass to our left end for the touchdown mean ‘coffee nerves.’ So, ever since high school days I’ve 
that won the game! Look, here’s how we ran the winning play...” made caffein-free POSTUM my hot drink.” 








Ss AND NOTRE DAME’S 
we! FAMOUS TRAINER, DRINKING POSTUM PAYS OFF... 
‘ HUGH BURNS, SAYS: | GECAUSE IT CAN'T CAUSE “COFFEE NERVES: 
SO Switch TO POSTUM ...TO KEEP 
THE IRON NERVES you NEED 
FOR A WINNING PERFORMANCE! 




















1 YOU MADE a chemica! analysis of coffee and 
tea in your school laboratory, you'd find out 
that they both contain CAFFEIN—a drug—an 
artificial stimulant ! So, while many people can 
drink coffee or tea without ill-effect, others suffer 

nervousness, indigestion, sleepless nights. 
POSTUM contains nocaffein or other drug—noth- 
ing to harm anyone. Fellows, don't risk “coffee 
4 “To keep IRON NERVES, I get plenty of fresh nerves.” Drink Postum regularly at your home 
¢ airand exercise —stick toa proper diet. And, of : “training table.” Made from healthful wheat and 
course, my diet includes INSTANT POSTUM, because bran — delicious with cream and sugar ! Yes, 
it’s caffein- free — can’t cause ‘coffee nerves’ !” you'll like Postum’s vigorous grain-rich flavor ! 
7 ‘ A Product of General Foods 








orestry 
as a 
uture 


RE YOU the “outdoor type”—a per- 
A son who enjoys being in the woods 

and who likes to see things grow? 
If you are, you might be interested in 
forestry as a career. Anyhow, you'll be 
interested in the success story of Bob 
Hoskins, a young forester who has 
made good on the job. 

When Bob strolled into our office 
the other day to tell us about for- 
estry, we gasped in disappointment. 
He wore a neat business suit and 
somehow we'd imagtmed him in a for- 
estry version of a Hopalong Cassidy 
outfit with fire-fighting gadgets instead 
of guns! But when Bob started talking 
about, dibbling (planting) trees and 
fighting forest fires, his clear blue eyés 
lighted up and we got a glimpse of the 
real forester. He’s had some rugged ex- 





periences, too! 


} Bob hails from Brighton, Iowa, but 


you'd never know it by his speech. He’s 
worked in the South so long that he has 


' a real Southern drawl. At Brighton 


| H. S. Bob went out for sports—football, 

* basketball, and track —and he played 
the clarinet. For that ever-necessary 
cash, Bob had a newspaper route. His 
hobby was raising animals — mainly 
hogs, lambs, and carrier pigeons. 

Bob decided on a career in journal- 
ism and in 1934 he went to the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. To earn his way 
through college, Bob washed dishes in 
restaurants and played in the univer- 
sity’s Marching Band ($50 a semester). 
When his school started a new course 
in forestry, Bob decided to change to 
forestry. 

After three years at Missouri, Bob 
transterred to Iowa State where he was 
graduated from the forestry school in 
1939. At Iowa State he studied botany, 
zoology, forest products, forest man- 
agement, etc. 

“But tell future foresters to study as 
much speech and journalism as possi- 
ble,” Bob advised us. “Nowadays we 
need foresters who can talk and write 
about our forests. We need to tell peo- 


Bob Hoskins, industrial forester. 


ple how to prevent fires and how to raise 
forest crops such as*turpentine and pulp 
wood for paper. Forestry is a fast-grow- 
ing field for young men with personal- 
ity who know how to sel! themselves— 
and forestry.” 


Jack-of-all-trades 


It was tough finding a job in 1939, 
Bob says. He wrote 50 letters asking for 
work. Finally he found a job as tower- 
man for $50 a month at the S. A. Baker 
State Forest in the Ozark Mountains, 
near Piedmont, Mo. His job was to 
watch for fires and to maintain the for- 
est roads and telephone lines. He lived 
with another forester in an abandoned 
CCC camp and they cooked their own 
meals. Sunday was their big day, be- 
cause visitors often started fires from 
carelessly discarded cigarettes and un- 
tended picnic fires. 

Later that year Bob had a tempo- 
rary job as district forester at Camden- 
ton, Missouri. He didn’t know the dis- 
trict when he arrived, and it seemed 
to him that fires were continually break- 
ing out all over the place. He worked 
with two fire guards who darted from 
blaze to blaze in a pickup truck. 

Then Bob went back to the Baker 
Forest where he was promoted to sen- 
ior forester in charge of visual educa- 
tion. His job was to talk to civic groups 
and school audiences on fire prevention 
and game and fish conservation. He held 
that job from 1939 to 1941. In 1941 
he spoke at 400 meetings, sometimes 
five a day. 

From 1942 to 1945 Bob Hoskins 
worked as extension forester. for the 
Florida Forest and Park Service, He 
gave talks and showed motion pictures 
to high school vocational agriculture 
students, and to such civic groups as 
garden clubs and Kiwanis and Rotary 
Clubs. He explained the abc’s of man- 


CAREER CLUB 


aging a forest on a farm and also spoke 
on fire prevention. His salary was $200 
a month, 


Working for the Railroad 


Since 1945 Bob has been an indus- 
trial forester for the Seaboard Air Line 
Railroad with offices in Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia. Bob covers a lot of territory, 
since the railroad operates in Virginia, 
North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, and Alabama. Bob’s job is to 
interest people in raising forest prod- 
ucts as a cash crop in the area which 
the railroad covers. 

Bob Hoskins is a leader in encour- 
aging the cooperative Future Farmers 
of America Forestry Program. Bob ex- 
plains to farm boys how their woodlots 
can be kept up—planted, thinned, and 
marketed—to bring in valuable cash 
crops in turpentine, rosin, fence posts, 
pulpwood, etc. He helped the United 
States Junior Chamber of Commerce 
organize its program to give seedling 
trees to farm boys and girls for less 
than cost (sometimes $3 or less for 1,000 
seedlings). Some pulp mills also help 
young people to buy seedlings at low 
cost. 

“The South is a beehive of forestry 
activity today,” Bob explained. “Trees 
grow rapidly down there and many in- 
dustries — especially pulp and paper 
mills — are locating in the South. More 
foresters are needed. Many good oppor- 
tunities for young foresters are with 
industries as well as in state or nation- 
al service. The pay is good. I’ve re- 
ceived substantial raises since I started 
working for the railroad.” 


Jobs in Forestry 


We decided to ask Mr. James G. Mc- 
Clellan, forester of American Forest 
Products Industries, Inc., where young 
foresters could find jobs. He told us 
that 3,500 foresters work for the Fed- 
eral government, nearly 2,900 for state 
and local governments; and nearly 
3,275 for private firms. About 400 
foresters are in business for them- 
selves as consultants, saw mill opera- 
tors, timberland owners, etc. 

“Too many people associate the for- 
estry profession with hunting, trap- 
ping, and fishing,” Mr. McClellan ex- 
plained. “The forester usually is in the 
right place but has little time for these 
activities. Forestry is a profession of 
high standards which requires long 
hours of work. It needs young men 
with brains, personality, and vigor who 
are willing to prepare carefully for 
their careers.” 

—WiuaM Favet, Vocational Editor 

This is fourth of a series of “Career 
Club” interviews with young men and 
women who have been successful in 
their careers. 





JOIN THE CROWD! ...GET 


“SCHOOL DAZE 


oenrtash THE LATEST CRAZE 


OFFER! 


TELLS ALL, SHOWS ALL 
ABOUT YOUR CLASS~ 
MATES, TEACHERS, 
TEAMS, CLUBS, DATES, 
PARTIES! 





KEEPS & LAUGH- 
FILLED RECORD OF 
YOUR HIGH SCHOOL 


=< pol 26 PAGES TO BE 
; FILLED WITH 

CHUCKLES AND 
MEMORIES! 


Your own personal high school year book 


Record big moments at school in “SCHOOL DAZE.” 
One copy catalogs full year, plus vacation. There are 
places to paste in photos—120 of them—of friends, 
teachers, teams... pages to chalk up scores, marks. 
There's a diary of your dates, parties, pets and peeves 
...foom to attach all sorts of souvenirs. Send for 
“SCHOOL DAZE” today. Get coupon at your Super- 
flash dealer’s or clip one on this page. Mail to Syl- 
vania with 25¢ and outer wrapper from Sylvania 
Superflash Bulb Sleeve. You'll get your scrapbook — 
but quick! 


See “School Daze” at your favorite Camera, Drug or Department Store 


SUPERFLASH is the flashbulb to 
use when taking pictures for your 
“School Daze” Scrapbook. Super- 
flash gives better light for better 

snaps, indoors and out. The identi- 
fying Blue Dot on each bulb pro- 
tects you against duds—saves good 
shots, film. 
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AY up in the land of the Huskies— 

around the U. of Washington—peo- 
ple doff their ear-muffs reverently 
whenever Don Heinrich’s name is men- 
tioned. They worship the ground Don 
passes over—and that’s a lot of ground, 
indeed. 

The U. of Washington quarterback 
is one of the greatest passers in pigskin 
history. He broke two national records 
last season—for percentage of com- 
pleted passes (60.9 per cent), and for 
number of passes completed (134). 

His passes gained a total of 1,846 
yards, tops for the nation. That was 
200 yards more than that gained by 
Babe Parilli, of Kentucky, and 800 
yards more than that gained by Bob 
Williams, of Notre Dame—Don’s chief 
rivals» for All-American quarterback 
honors. 

And that wasn’t all by a long shot— 
or even a short shot. Don also broke 
every passing record in the history of 
the Pacific Coast Conference—221 at- 
tempts, 1,846 yards gained, 14 touch- 
downs, and 70 tosses in a row without 
interception. 

In fact, they don’t even talk about 
the Pacific Coast Conference passing 
records any more. They just call it the 
“Heinrich Section” of the record book. 

Though Don has made history in the 
air, like the Marines he’s just as great 
on the ground. His coach, Howie Odell, 
rates Don’s hocus-pocus ball-handling 
and brainy play calling just as highly as 
his passing. 

“What.makes Don so great,” Howie 
recently wrote me, “is the way he reacts 
under pressure. Do you know that I 








“The Arm” 


By HERMAN L. MASIN, Sports Editor 


have several boys who can throw a ball 
just as well, if not better, than Don can? 
But only in practice 

“Under pressure, in actual games, 
Don is supreme. He’s as cool as a Good 
Humor, never gets rattled. That’s the 
secret of the great passers—the ability 
to stay cool while being rushed.” 

Don, a rugged 6-footer weighing 176 
pounds, has been pitching bull’s-eyes 
for years. Back at Bremerton (Wash.) 
High School, he pitched his team to 
the state championship, connecting on 
10 out of 11 tosses. He continued 
throwing strikes as a freshman at Wash- 
ington, hitting 35 out of his last 50 
tosses. 

Don’s biggest thrill in football oc- 
curred in the final game of the 1950 
season (against Washington State). 
“With only a few minutes to play,” he 
says, “I needed just one more comple- 
tion to break the record of 133 success- 
ful passes made by Charlie Conerly at 
the U. of Mississippi in 1947. When I 
connected on my final throw, putting 
me in the record book, I felt a terrific 
thrill.” 

Don’s line-up of “favorites” include: 
Actor, Kirk Douglas; actress, Doris Day; 
singer, Doris Day; band, Harry James; 
school subject, English (reading); hob- 
by, playing basketball and softball. 

There’s a reason for the-double list- 
ing of Doris Day. Don met her last fall 
when: he toured the studios after the 
Southern California game. Since then, 
he’s been walking around in a Day-ze. 
Until the Day he met Doris, his favorite 
actresses were Elizabeth Taylor and 
Jane Wyman. 


Don’s ambition in life is to play some 
pro football, then go into business. He’s 
now busy minding his “business” in 
school—he’s taking a Business Adminis- 
tration course. 


BASEBALL ALL-STARS 


HERE is my All-Star baseball team 
for 1951: Outfield—Stan Musial, Ted 
Williams, and Ralph Kiner; first base— 
Eddie Robinson; second base—Jackie 
Robinson; third base—George Kell; 
shortstop—Pee Wee Reese; catcher— 
Roy Campanella; pitchers—Sal Maglie 
and Warren Spahn. 

The first base, shortstop, and pitching 
choices provided the biggest headaches. 
At first, the popular choice was Gil 
Hodges, followed by Ferris Fain. | 
turned down Gil because he struck out 
too much, had a poor batting average, 
and didn’t bat in enough runs consid- 
ering all the opportunities he had. 

Fain, who had a great year at bat, 
was just a singles’ hitter. Robinson, 
though not the fielder that Hodges or 
Fain was, batted in more runs than 
either. 

The shortstop position was a toss-up 
between Pee Wee Reese and Alvin 
Dark. Though Alvin outhit Pee Wee, he 
didn’t do so by enough to make up for 
Pee Wee's far superior fielding. 

I admit that my pitching choices 
were mostly guesswork. They had to be, 
since’ the real yardstick for pitchers is 
earned-run averages—and these are not 
released until winter. I don’t trust won- 
lost records. The pitcher on a good team 
has too much of an advantage over the 
pitcher on a poor team. 








tar7, BREAD helps 


turn a lack-a-daisy... 


into an ups-a-daisy! 





Ruth 1. Hoover, Professor of Physical Education, - 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas, says: 


“T am a stieng believer in the value of eating bread, along with other of the 
seven basic foods. For bread, or toast, contains, to some degree, almost all of the 
food elements necessary for strong bodies and good health. And bread is an 


important help in supplying the reservoir of energy needed by teen-agers.” 


You can take the word of physical education directors going; the nutrition you need to keep growing! 

like Ruth Hoover. They know the value of bread, Special P. S. You needn't curb your appetite to keep 
and that young people should eat plenty of it. For your curves! Bread is no more fattening than any 
bread. enriched with necessary vitamins and minerals, other food that gives you as much energy. And you 


is a splendid source of the energy you need to keep — need bread to keep healthy and physically fit. 


Eat more BREAD... get more energy 


© 1951, American Bokers Association, Chicago 








Greece and Turkey 
(Continued from page 13) 


committee believes its work should 
continue. The U. N. General Assembly 
will decide on this at its Paris meeting 
starting next month. 

Nine years of laid waste the 
Greek nation. About 400,000 Greeks 
starved to death during World War I 
The postwar Red rebellion left a tenth 
of Greece’s 8,000,000 people home 
less. 

Aid from the U. S 
save her freedom from communism 
Now aid from the U. S. is helping 
Greece rebuild. Today crop produc- 
tion is about equal to the levels of the 
1930s. Industrial output is one fourth 


Wal 


helped Greece 


higher than in 1938. All the homeless 
have shelter. 

With the help of Marshall Plan 
funds, the Greeks are building power 
plants to generate more electricity. 
American experts are showing farmers 
how to grow rice from waste land 
that hasn’t been tilled since before the 
time of Christ. 

But Greece is desperately poor. Her 
population is growing by 110,000 a 
year. Mountains four fifths of 
the land, leaving only fifth that 
can be used for Droughts are 
frequent—and the winter often 
come as downpours that gouge topsoil 
from the slopes and flood the plains. 
Most of the been cut 
down. Goats nip off the new 


cover 
one 
crops 
rains 


forests have 


shoots. 





Get em in your 
school color / 


HIGH SCHOOL men are high on 
corduroys! And ARROW CORDU- 
ROYS are top-quality plus 

. exciting to 





Supple . . . rugged . 
wear! Cut for action and comfort. 
Wide range of rousing colors— 
every shirt WASHABLE! 

Arrow Corduroys have the new 
ARAFOLD Collar, featuring a 
“built-in” tie space formed by a 
permanent fold line. Gives you 
smarter looks, greater comfort — 
worn opened or closed! 


ARROW 


halt 


Cluett, Peabody & Co., 


inc., makers of Arrow 





"CORDUROY SHIRTS 


shirts, ties, sports shirts, 
handkerchiefs, under- 


wear 








Before the war Greece imported one 
fifth of its food. Last year she imported 
more than a third. 

Greece can’t pay for this food. Right 
now she buys three times as much 
from: other nations as she sells abroad. 
From 1944 to 1950 other countries, 
mainly the Y. S., have poured well over 
two billion dollars worth of aid into 
Greece. Some experts say Greece won't 
be able to support herself for another 
10 to 20 years. 

Admiral Robert B. Carney, of the 
U. S. Navy, is in charge of the Atlantic 
Allies’ forces in the western Mediter 
ranean region. Recently the editors of 
the magazine U. S. News and World 
Report interviewed him. He said that 
if Greece fell into enemy hands it 
would be very difficult for the Allies to 
keep control of the Mediterranean 
and to use the sea for ships of the 
free world. 

Poverty-ridden Greece may prove to 
be a weak link in the chain of anti 
Communist countries around the Medi 
terranean. The “Mediterranean wall” 
against communism has other gaps, as 


you'll see in the article on page 14. 





Mediterranean Frontier 
(Continued from page 14) 


(2) Italy. 

The Italians can’t build up their de- 
fense forces. Italy fought on the side of 
Nazi Germany in World War II, and 
the peace treaty forbids Italy to have 
large armed forces. The Allies are look- 
ing for a way to free Italy from this 


| restriction. 


(3) Yugoslavia. 
This Communist-run nation is un- 
friendly to Russia. At any moment Yugo- 


| slavia may fage attack by Russia or Rus- 
| sia’s satellites. The U. S. recently began 
to send aid to strengthen Yugoslay 


resjstance. 


| (4) The Middle East. 


Ever since the founding of the Jewish 
nation of Israel in 1948, Israel and her 
Arab neighbors have been quarreling. 
NATO leaders haven't been able to fig- 
ure how to bring these rivals into the 
defense system. Yet the Arab states- 
with their oil riches and weak defenses 
—would make a tempting prize for Rus- 
Slan aggression. 

(5) Spain. 

Some military leaders think Spain 
would be an important base for defend- 
ing Europe. But the Franco government 
of Spain is not popular with our Euro- 
pean allies, who consider Franco a 
dictator. 

(6) Albania. 

This Russian satellite lies at the edge 
of the Mediterranean area, close to 
Italy. Tlie Russians are said to be build- 
ing a base at Saseno Island, off the 
Albanian coast. 





Words at Work 


Words defined ahd pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


-A mineral, the need 
ore of ne Dee News, 

fabricating (p. 9)—Making, shaping 
constructing—as the forming of copper | 
into useful copper utensils and products. | 
Adjective. 

rolling mill (p. 9)—A factory where 
metal is rolled into plate or bars, as a 
stage in making of metal products. | 


Noun 


bauxite Pp 


alloy (p. 9)—A substance created by 
mixing and thoroughly uniting two or 
more metals, usually while they are| 
molten. Noun. 

defense stock-pile of strategic mate- 
rials (p. 9)—Shortly after World War 
II, the U. S. Government began to col- | 
lect and store certain materials which | 
i scarce or may become scarce if war} 
breaks out, and which are vital to de- 
fense indust ry and as military supplies. | 
These include chiefly metals, minerals, | 
and certain tropical products. 

national income (p. 11)—The total of | 
all the goods and services produced and | 
used by the people of a nation. Noun. 

exorbitant (p. 17)—Far beyond nor- | 
mal limits; too much. Adjective. 


Say It Right! 


(A note on pronunciation of French | 
names: The French language includes sev- 
eral sounds not used in English. The fol-| 
lowing pronunciation guides can be only | 
suggestive and you should have someone 
who is stadying French say the names for 
you. French words do not have accent as | 
we know it but there is a slight stress on| 
the last syllable of a word or phrase. ) 

Hanoi (p. 4)—hia noi 

Jean de Lattre de Tassigny (p. 4)—zhan 
dé latr’ dé ta sé nyé 

Charles de Gaulle (p. 4)—sharl dé gél. 

Alphonse Juin (p. 4)—al fons zhién. 

Algiers (p. 4)—a&l jérz. 

bauxite (p. 9)—bdks it. 

Azores (p. 10)—a z6rz. 

Mustafa Kemal Ataturk (p. 13)—mou 
sta fa ké mai a ta tiirk. 





Answers to last week's puzzle 
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You have to feel like having fun . 
| to really enjoy “fun”! You know 
that the way you feel may be the 
difference between a wonderful time 
.. and a “dud” of a time. 
dust try starting the day on 
Kellogg’s PEP with “‘builder-upper” 
| food values. PEP with milk provides 
one of the most COMPLETE FOODS 


Eat well— 
build up nice teeth, 
strong bones, 
and a good body! 


you can find. You get all the nutri- 
tion of whole wheat flakes plus a 
full day’s needs of Sunshine Vitamin 
D in every one-ounce bowlful— 
AND—more Vitamin B, than in any 
other leading brand of wheat flakes! 

So eat fresh, crisp PEP the 
“Build Up” wheat cereal. And more 
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OCTOBER 1951 


Dear Friend: 

Remember Clifton Webb as Mr. Belve- 
dere, the baby sitter? You'll find the book 
that inspired the movie among the seven 
October book choices open to TAB Club 
members. Read the Uescriptions on this 
page. If , you like adventure, sea yarns, 
westerns, or laughter you'll find a book on 
this list to your taste. 

How can you obtain one of these books? 
What is the Teen Age Book Club? 

TAB Club operates just like the adult 
book clubs—but with the 25 and 35 cent 
pocket-size books you see in drugstores. 
There are no dues. Ask your teacher to 
inquire for literature and a sample book. 

When your class joins the TAB Club 
what happens? 1. You may order any book 
from the monthly TAB selections or “Old 
Favorites.” 2. You elect a secretary to 
keep records and forward orders (we sup- 
ply order forms). 3. Your class receives 
each month a carton of books ordered. 
4. You receive a free dividend book in 
January for every four books you buy dur- 
ing the fall semester. 

This semester you may chose among 40 
titles. These TAB Club selections are made 
by a national board who know what young 
people like to read. They are chosen from 
books published by Pocket Books, Bantam 
Books, and New American Library (Signet 
and Mentor). 

This is a bargain in reading you will en- 
joy. How can you find out more about it? 
Ask your teacher to check “Teen Age 
Books” on the Master Coupon in the 
Teacher Edition of this issue, and send it 
in. We will forward full information and a 
sample book. Here’s to good reading. 


Pamela J Bell 


National Office 





OLD FAVORITES 


P.S.—You also have a choice of five Old 
Favorites: 

1. Scaramouche 2. Thirty Seconds Over 
Tokyo 3. Night Flight 4. Moby Dick 
5. Shak are’s Ci d All are 25¢ ex- 
cept Shakespeare, which is 35¢. Write in 
number, title, and price on coupon. 








TAB News appears monthly in Senior 
Scholastic, Junior Scholastic, World 
Week, and Practical English (Scholastic 
classroom magazines). 











ACTION! 


THRILLS! 


ADVENTURE! 


Roaring tale of a man who fought his way back from dis- 
grace and how he and his sweetheart battled a murderous 


fiend for a shipful of silver. 


GALE WARNING—by Hammond Innes 

It is World War II. Out of bitter-cold Murmansk sails the S. S. Trik- 
kala with a cargo of silver bullion. At her helm stands sinister Capt. 
Halsey. Escaped convict Jim Vardy and beautiful Jenny Sorrel pair 
against the captain. The fight is to the death... 


BELVEDERE—Gwen Davenport 


Like Lynn Belvedere, 
suppose you need quiet 
—lots of it—to finish a 
book you're writing. And 
suppose you decide on 
baby-sitting with “two 
rascally but lovable lit- 
tle boys and a baby girl 
who is really no trouble 
at all” (says their mother.) Will you find 
your peace? Will you get your work done? 
Find out what happens to Lynn in Belvedere 
—so funny Hollywood made the book into a 
hilarious movie 


THE CABALLERO 
—Johnson McCulley 


Don Fernando Venegas, 
gentleman of old Cali- 
fornia, pays dearly when 
he kills a rival in a 
duel. Fray Marcos de- 
crees that the Don live 
three months as peon, 
or common laborer. For- 
bidden to reveal his true 
status, he comes to know the toil and hu- 
miliation of the peon life. The Caballero 
swiftly unrolls Don Venegas’ adventures 
with Padre, the giant outlaw El Cougar and 
his sister Singing Wind 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND—Carroll 


Thumb through the pages 
of this wonderful book 
and you'll find your- 
self smiling like the 
Cheshire Cat (see page 
56). Alice down the rab- 
bit-hole and through the 
looking glass—what sur- 
prises pop up! You'll 
probably see Alice's surprises on the screen 
soon in a Disney version and a European 
version. Here is the original story. A splen- 
did edition of a forever favorite—if you like 
fantasy 


YOUR OWN JOKE BOOK 


Why didn’t they play 
cards on Noah's ark? Be- 
cause Noah sat on the 
deck. Don't let it ever 
be said you were caught 
without a joke over a 
coke. This book has them 
tailormade for the occa- 
sion. Need something 
clever for autograph books? It’s here. For 
the school paper? It’s here. For tickling your 
ribs on a rainy afternoon? It’s here for your 
personal enjoyment. This is the book. 


GALLERY OF AMERICANS—Mott 


How do you get your 
name in a history book? 
How have others done 
it? Read Gallery of 
Americans. Thirty-nine 
famous men and women 
are briefly sketched (two 
or three pages each). 
Here are some of those 
people with their fields: Joan Crawford— 
movies; Joe Louls—boxing; Jane Addams— 
social work; Mark Twain—writing; Henry 
Ford—industry; Thomas Jefferson—states- 
manship; Daniel Boone—scouting. 


THE ODYSSEY—Homer 


“Boy. can that guy 
Homer write!” So ex- 
claims a reader to a 
pocket - book publisher 
What more can you say 
about a ripping sea yarn 
that has been on the 
best-seller list over 2,000 
years? A boatful of men 
wearied by years of war sail the long way 
home—over treacherous seas. Ill luck pur- 
sues them. Odysseus, their leader, must even 
fight for his long-waiting wife once he gets 
home. A mighty tale! 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB /™*® OCTOBER SELECTIONS 


W 


Write in price of 
each title you want. 
Then write in total 
of your order. Hand 
in to your TAB Club 
secretary with 
money shown in 
Total Amount. (Do 
not mail this cou- 
pon to New York.) 


; 


Write Amount Here 


price. 
Total Amount 
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Bad Influence 


Two modern youngsters were dis- 
cussing the subject of piggy banks. 

“I think it is childish to save money 
that way,” little Mary opined. 

“I do, too,” Annie replied, “and I 
believe also that it encourages children 
to become misers.” 

“And that’s not the worst of it!” Mary 
exclaimed. “It turns parents into bank 
robbers.” 


TH. Wes. Argus 


Gentle Reminder 


Kissing his new and very attractive 
girl friend good night, the high school 
senior said, “Tomorrow night's the big 
dance. Soft music and you in my arms 
—and, deep in my heart, the feeling 
that nothing—nothing—will ever come 
between us!” 

“Well,” she murmured hopefully, 


“perhaps just a gardenia corsage.” 
Christian Selence Monitor 


Important Item 


The little woman had spent the 
whole afternoon, and made a real effort 
to balance her checkbook. When her 
husband came home, she handed him 
four neatly typed sheets, with items 
and costs in their respective columns. 
He read them over carefully: “Milkman, 
$11.25; cleaners, $4.67, etc.” Every- 
thing was clear except one item read- 
ing ESP, $24.49. 

Warily he asked, 
mean?” 

She sighed and explained, 
some place.” 


“What does ESP 


“Error 
McCall Spirit 


Tardy Service 


Bellhop (after guest has rung for ten 
minutes): “Did you ring, sir?” 

Guest: “No, I was only tolling. I 
thought you were dead.” 


Next! 


“Next to a beautiful girl, what do 
you consider the most interesting thing 
in the world?” 

“When I'm next to a beautiful girl, 
I don’t bother about statistics.” 


For Better or for Worse 


“I suppose now that you’re married, 
you'll be taking out some insurance?” 
the insurance agent asked of the bride- 
groom. 

“Oh, no,” came the reply. “I don’t 


think she’s that dangerous.” 
Quote 


Scholastic Stamp Club 


Scholastic Magazines is starting a na- 
tional stamp club. Membership is free 
to all readers of this column. All you 
need do is send a postcard with your 
name, age, home address, school, and 
grade to: Stamp Club Director, Scho- 
lastic Magazines, 351 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 

You will receive a wallet-sized mem- 
bership card and an information kit. 
The kit contains a Scholastic stamp news 
bulletin and ‘a specially written article 
by a well-known stamp columnist. 

The first 1,000 readers to join the 
club will receive a free packet of stamps 
and a free copy of the latest issue of 
Stamp Comics magazine. 

All club members will receive infor- 
mation kits at least ,four times during 
the 1951-52 school year. The kit will 
present late stamp news, hints on col- 
lecting, advice on organizing stamp 
clubs, and information on how to ex- 
hibit collections. 

The club will show you how much 
fun stamp collecting offers as a hobby 
and how useful it can be in your school 
work. Join up—TODAY. 

STAMPING GROUND: The Pan- 
ama Canal Zone has issued a 10-cent 
commemorative honoring natives of the 
West Indies who helped build the Pan- 
ama Canal. 

Work started on the canal in 1904 
and ended in 1914, the year the water- 
way was opened. More than 31,000 
West Indian Negroes were brought to 
the Isthmus of Panama during construc- 
tion days. The stamp, in rose, shows a 
group of West Indians at work at Cule- 
bra Cut, which is now Gaillard Cut. 

The Panama Canal Zone is the only 
U. S. territory that issues its own post- 
age stamps. 

Theodore Roosevelt, 26th President 
of the U. S., inspected the canal and 
encouraged the workers. He was the 
first U. S. President to travel out of the 
continental United States while in office. 


The new 








Yearbook Editors ana Advisers 


These Yearbook Features Speak for Themselves 


need for working 


PRICES 
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115 Fulton Street 
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GLOBE STAMP 








Free Bahamas, Br.Guiana,U.P.U.,Persia, 
with fine approvals. Fast personal service. 
Assured Stampco. Box 431, Miami 3. Florida. 








FREE STAMP ZOO! 


Snakes, leopard, EH? and other fierce jungle 
| Beasts! Big stamp zoo F-R-E-E with equally thrill- 
b in rked approva! 
6 OE IAGARA SrAMe COMPANY 
the-Lake, Cana: 


Niagara-on 
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FREE 25 SWITZERLAND 
ALL DIFFERENT TO APPROVAL 


BUYERS. HURRY—ONLY ONE TO A CUSTOMER. 
Crone Stamp Co., 592 Prospect Pi., Bkiyn. 16, N. Y. 
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YH) } 
wrhen, yoru Mean peddle 





du? wie pedal 


But you'll always be right when you pedal Aowards 
PLANTERS. That’s the magic word for goodness in flavor 
and taste. So look for the word PLANTERS on the wrap- 
per of the Peanuts, Jumbo Block Peanut Bar, and Peanut 
Butter that you buy. It’s your guarantee of perfection—of 
crisp, crunchy munching; of meaty, nourishing peanuts 
that pack more protein value pound for pound than meat, 
fish, or eggs! That spells e-x-t-r-a e-n-e-r-g-y. No other 
peanut looks so good, tastes so good, and IS so good. 


Planters Mi the und fe Peanuts = = 
a = 


# PLANTER 


Peqnui 
Butt | 


Sais 








| 





Where to Find It 


OVER 775 SOURCES 


of Teaching Aids and Services for Teachers and Administrators 


TEACHING AIDS 


(Key: 
posters, pictures; 
of aids; R, records; 


C, charts, 
L, list 


P, pamphlets, leaflets; 
F, films, filmstrips; 
M, magazines.) 


Agriculture 


American Farm Bureau Federation, 58 E. 
Washington St., Chicago 2, Il. 

Association of Land Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C 

Dept. of Agriculture, 14 St. & Independ- 
ence Ave., S.W., Washington, D.C. 

Farmers Educational and Cooperative Union 
of America (National Farmers Union), 
1555 Sherman St., Denver 2, Colo. (P, C, 
L, M.) 

Future Farmers of America, Federal Secu- 
rity Agency, 4 St. & Independence Ave., 
S.W., Washington, D.C. (P.) 

Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations, North American Regional 
Office, 1346 Connecticut Ave., By W., Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. (P, C, F, L, 

National Grange, 744 Sees | Pasa N.W., 
Washington Dc 


Clothing 

American Bemberg, 261 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 16. 

American Institute of Laundering, Joliet, 
Ill. (P.) 

American Viscose Corp., 
eg... 7..%.., & 

*Cluett, Peabody and Co., 
16. 


350 Fifth Ave., 


10 E. 40 St., N. ¥. 
Cotton Council of America, P.O. 
Tenn. (P. 

Assn., Chrysler Bldg., 


National 
Box 76, Memphis 1, 

National Shoe Mfg 
a. Fi 3 

Tanners’ 2 of America, Inc., 100 Gold 
St., N 

The Wool Duseen 


19. (P, C, F, M.) 


Inc., 16 W. 46 St., N. Y. 


Communications 


American Broadcasting Co., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, N. Y. 20 

American a and Telegraph Co., 195 
Broadway, Y 

Columbia Doeadensting System, 
Ave., N. Y. 22 

Film Council of America, 57 
Bivd., Chicago 4, Il 

Motion Picture Assn. of America, 28 W. 44 
St., N. Y. 18. (P, C.) 

National Association of Broadcasters, 
N Street N.W., Washington 6, D.C 
National Broadcasting Co., 30 Rockefeller 

Plaza, N. Y. 20 
Philco Corp., Tioga and C Sts., 
Radio Corp. of America, Camden, 
(P, C, F.) 


485 Madison 


E. Jackson 


1771 


Phila., Pa 
N. J. 


Conservation (see also Agriculture) 
Forest Products Industries, Inc., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. (P, 


American 
1319 18 St., 
c, F, L.) 

American Nature Association, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. (P, 3 

Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. Natural 
Resources Dept., 1615 H St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. (P.) 

Dept. of Agriculture, Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice, 14 St. & Independence Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C. (P, C, F, L.) 

Dept. of the Interior, C St. & 18 St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 


1214 16 St., 
R, M.) 


*indicates advertisement in this issve conteln- 





ing 
"at Indi of Scholastic Art, Pho- 
tography, or Writing Awards. 
When writing mention Scholastic Teacher. 





Teaching Aids 
(From Industry, Associations, 
Other Nations)—p. 25-T 

Educational Organizations—p. 30-T 

Books, Etc.—p. 32-T 

Audio Visual—p. 34-T 

Radio Equipment—p. 37-T 

School Equipment and Supplies — 
p. 39-T 





Garden Club of America, Conservation Com- 
mittee, 15 E. 58 St., New York. 

Izaak Walton League of America, 31 N. State 
St., Chicago 2, Ill. (P. 

National Audubon Society, 1000 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. 28. (P, C, F, L, R, M.) 

National Park Service, Dept. of the Interior, 
Washington 25, D.C 

National Wildlife Federation, 3308 14 St. 
N.W., Washington 10, D.C. (P, C, F.) 

Tennessee Valley Authority, Woodward 
Bidg., 1423 H St., N.W., Washington 25, D.C. 


Cc cA i 





Committee on Public a, American 
Bankers Assn., 12 E. 36 St., Y. 16. 

Committee for Economic icciemieenh, 444 
Madison Ave., N. Y. 22. (P.) 

Household Finance Corp., 919 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. (P, F.) 
National Better Business Bureau, 
ington Ave., N. Y. 17. (P, L.) 
Twentieth Century Fund, 330 W. 42 St., 

18. (P, F, L, M.) 
Education Section, U. S. Savings Bond Div., 
Treasury Dept., Washington, D.C. (P, F, 
M.) 


405 Lex- 
N.Y 


Economics 


American Bankers Assn., 12 E. 36 St., 

American Council on Public Affairs 
Florida Ave., Washington, D.C 

Brookings Institution, 722 Jackson Pl. N. W., 
Washington, D.C. (P.) 

Commerce & Industry Assn. of N. Y., 233 
Broadway, N. Y. 

Committee for Economic Development, 444 
Madison Ave., N. Y. 22. (P, L.) 

Federal Reserve System, 20 St. & Constitu- 
tion Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C 

League of Women Voters of U.S., 1026 17 St., 
N.W.. Washington 6, D.C. (P, L.) 

National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, 1201 16 St. N.W., Washington 6, 
D.c. (P, C, R, M.) 

National Council for the Social Studies, 1201 
16 St.. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. (L.) 

National Industrial Conference Board, 247 
Park Ave., N. Y. 17. (C.) 

National Planning Association, 800 21 St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. (P.) 

Social Science Foundation, University of 
Denver, Denver, Colo. 

Twentieth Century Fund, 330 W. 42 St., 
N. Y. 18. (P, F, L, M.) 


N.Y 
2153 


Education 
American Music Conf., 332 S. Michigan Ave., 


Washington 6, D.C. (P, C, F, L, M.) 
National Vocational Guidance Assn., 1424 
16 St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. (P, non 
Office of Education, Federa) Security 

cy, Washington 25, D.C. (P, F, L, R, M) 


Food and Nutrition 

American Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages, 
1128 16 St., Washington 6, D.C. (P.) 

*American Can Co., 100 Park Ave., N. Y. 

*x American Institute of Baking, 400 E. On- 
tario, Chicago 11, Ill. (P, C.) 

American Meat Institute, 59 E. Van Buren 
St., Chicago 5, Ill. (P, C, F.) 

Best Foods, Inc., 1 E. 43 St., N. Y. 17. 

Borden Company, 350 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
17 (P.) 

Cereal Institute, Inc., 
cago 3, Il. (P, L. 
Council on Candy of the Nat'l. Confectioners’ 

Assn., 1 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 2, Il. 

Cream of Wheat, 730 Stimpson Blvd., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. (P, C.) 

Evaporated Milk Assn., 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 1, Il. 

Farmers and Mfgrs. Beet Sugar Assn., Sagi- 
naw, Mich. 

General Mills, Inc., Education Section, Pub- 
lic Services Dept., Minneapolis, Minn. (P, 
Cc, F. L.) 

H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

*xKellogg Co., Home Economics Dept., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Kraft Foods Co., 500 Peshtigo Court, Chi- 
cago 90, Ill. 

National Canners Assn., Washington 6, D.C 

National Dairy Council, 111 N. Canal St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. (P, C, F, L.) 

National Fertilizer Assn., 616 Continental 
Bidg., Washington 5, D.C. 

National Garden Bureau, 210 S. Desplaines 
St., Chicago 6, Ill. (F.) 

Pet Milk Co., Home Economics Dept., St 
Louis, Mo. (P.) 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
neapolis, Minn. 
Procter and Gamble, Ed. Dept., 

1, Ohio. 

Sugar Research Foundation, Inc., 
St., New York 5, We 

United States Beet Sugar Assn., Tower Bldg., 
Washington 5, D.C. 

* Wheat Flour Institute, 309 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 6, Ill. (P, C.) 


135 S. LaSalle St., Chi- 


Foods Ed. Dept., Min- 


Cincinnati 


52 Wall 


Fuels and Materials 

American Forest Products Industries, 
18 St.. N. W., Washington 6, 

American Forestry Assn., 919 17 St., 
Washington 6, D.C 

Americen ‘rn and Steel Institute, 350 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. 1. 

American Petroleum Institute, 50 W 
N. Y. 20. (L.) 

Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa 

*Bituminous Coal Institute, Educational 
Dept., 320 Southern Bldg., Washington 5, 
D.c. (P, C.) 

Douglas Fir Plywood Assn., Wl 
Bldg., Tacoma 2, Wash. 
Forest Service, U.S. Dept. 

Washington 25, D.C 
General ~~ Co., Electronics Park, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y 
Gulf on ‘Corp., P.O. Box 1166, Pittsburgh 
30, Pa. 
International Harvester Co., ” N. Michigan 
wee yg +e Mil. (P, F. L.) 
iation, Inc., 75 E. Wacker 
orien “Chicago 1, TL. 
Nat‘onal Paint, Varnish & Lacquer Assn., 
ae. Rhode Island Ave., N.W., Washington, 


< (Continued on page 26-T) 


1319 
N.W., 


50 St., 


Tacoma 


of Agriculture, 








For an easy way to 
request services 





By DR. WILLIAM J. TEMPLE, Brooklyn College 


Show Your OWN Pictures 


I‘ YOU have brought back a lot of 
pictures this is a good time to talk 
about slides and projectors. For users 
of 35 film projectors are 
available. But 120 
or 620 roll film can also make slides 
Black and white slides can be made 
from any negatives by contact printing 


mm many 


you who shoot on 


by reduction or enlargement to any 
size from 2 x 2 to 34% x 4. They can 
be toned or tinted. See Kodak Data 
Book on Slides (35 cents) 

Here are that take 
slides between the standard 2 x 2 and 
34 x 4 sizes 


projectors will 


VAC 


accessory 


American Optical Company's big 
Opaque Delineascope ($290) with 
slide carriers accommodate 2-34 x 2-3, 

n cardboard, glass, or 

well as 3-', x 4 glass 

and opaque ma- 

terials; and the sm lighter, less expen- 

sive Model GK Delinea-cope is specifically 

designed for color slides in 2 x 2, 2 c 
2-34, and 3-', x 4 sizes 

Davidson Tele-C 


condenser systen and carriers for 


olor has interchan 


and 2-', x 2-'2, mounts ($79.50 $15.50 
for conversion system) 

Emde Model 21 normally takes 3-', 
has adapters for 2 x 2 and 2-3, x 
slides ($89.50). 

GoldE Master 447 ($83.50) will take glass 
Slides of the following sizes: 1-5, x 2-', 
2x 2, 2-'4 x 3-'4, 3-', x 4, and 2 x 2 card- 
board mounts with an adapter. The GoldE 
Air-Flo Stereopticon 1043 ($83). the GoldE 
1000-watt Combination 1047 ($143.25), and 
the GoldE All-Purpose 1048 ($167.50) will 
take glass slides from 2 x 2 to 3-', 

Kimac DeLuxe Universal ($85) 
glass slides from 2 x 2 to 3-'4 x 4, and 2x 
cardboard mounts 

TDC Vivid Models RN ($59.75) RO 
($69.70), and RP ($82.20) take 2 x 2 and 
2-3, x 2-34 glass and 2 x 2 cardboard slides 
The TDC Vivid Professional 500 comes in a 
Duo model] ($119.50) 

Viewlex AP-5 ($5495) and AP-55 will 
take 2-!4 x 2-!'4, 2-'g x 2-'2, and 2-34 x 2-%% 
glass and 2 x 2 cardboard mounts 


plus 


x 4 
3 


2. 


Manufacturers’ names and addresses 
Check their literature for 


cooling sys- 


appear below 


slice SIZes, lenses lamps 


tems, accessories 


For home and small classroom use, ; 


cases, 


4-inch or 5-inch projection lens and 
150-watt lamp provide an image of 
bright 
12 


convenient size and adequate 
ness. For distances greater than 10 or 


teet from projector to screen, you need 


lamps of higher wattage and lenses of 
longer focal length. Strong lamp blow- 
ers are desirable. Square screens are 
more convenient than the oblong shape. 

Glass slides give better protection to 
precious pictures than the cardboard 
mounts. Metal binders which snap to- 
gether time compared to the 
sticky-tape, but too thick for 
some slide carriers. Cover “glasses” of 
easily than glass. 


save 
may be 


plastic scratch more 


Makers of the projectors mentioned 


American Optical Co Instru 
ment Div.. Buffaio 15, N 
Davidson Mfg. Co., 5146 
Los Angeles 32, Calif 
Emde Products, Inc 
Los Angeles 25, Calif 
GoldE Mfg. Co., 1214 W 
cago 17, Ill 
The Kimac Co 
Three Dimension Co 
son St.. Chicago 41, Ill 
Viewlex, Inc., 35-01 
Island City 1. N. Y 


Scientific 
Alhambra Ave 
2028 Stoner Ave 


Madison St., Chi 


Conn 
Add 


Old Greenwich 
Inc., 4555 W 
Long 


Queens Bivd., 


Some makers of slide materials 


3rur nberge r Co., Inc., 4 34th St., Brook- 
lyn 32, N 

Burke & James, Inc., 
Chicago 4, Il 

Eastman Kodak Co 
ter 4, N 4 

GoldE Mfg. Co 
cago 17, Ill 

E. Leitz, Inc., 
2, N.Y 

Mack's Industries, Inc 
Waterloo, lowa 

Society for 


w.D 


321 S. Wabash Ave 


343 State St., Roches- 


1214 W. Madison St., Chi- 


304 Hudson St.. New York 


184 W. Fourth St 


Education, Inc., 1345 


Chicago 14, Ml 


Visual 


versey Pkway 
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Continued from page 25-T 


Brass, Inc 230 Park 
C, F.) 

#She li Oil ¢ 50 West 50 St 

Standard Oil Co N. J.), 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza. N. Y. 20 (Serves east coast only) 

Standard Oil Co = 225 Bush St., San 
Francisco, Calif t western 
states, Hawa ) P 

Western Pine Assr -on Bldg 
Ore. (P. F 


N.Y. 2 (F 


seven 


Guidance 

B'nai B'rith Vocational Service Bureau 
M St., N.W., W 6. D« 

Careers Researc Mor t Institute for 
Research, 537 S. De n St “ 


1746 


Chicago 6 
Ill. (Occupationa r raphs, P.) 

Consumer Educat National Assn 
of Secondary-School pals. 1201 16 
St.. N.W., Wa ngtor >. (P.) 

League of Women Voter f U.S., 1026 17 St 
N.W.. Washingtor P, L.) 

National Boar d of t W f 600 
ton Ave 23 

National C r Velfare ce, 1312 
Massachusett ve N 5 ngtor 
Dec. (FL 

National Cour of J 
47 St.. N. Y. 19. (P 

National Council of Y.M.C.A 
mm. Ba. e 


Lexing- 


en, 1 West 

291 Broadway, 

National Forum, Inc., Chicago, Ill. (National 
Forum Guidance Series, C.) 

National Recreasticn A sociation, 315 4th 
Ave., N. Y 10. (P, L, M.) 

Personnel Services, Inc.. Peapack, N. J. (Oc- 
cupational Abstracts, Occupational Index.) 

Science Research Associates, Inc., 57 W 
Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. (Life Adjust- 
ment Series; P, C, F, L.) 

School and College Service, College Station, 


kind in this issue contai 





Columbus, Ohio. (Guidance and Character 
Series.) 

Supt. of Documents, | S. Govt. Printing 
Office. Washington, D U.S. Dept. of 
Labor. Office of Education, Dept. of Agri- 
culture publication et 

Vocation Guidance Manuals, Inc., 45 W. 45 
St.. New York 

Vocational Guidance M« aphs. 
wealth Book Co., 80 E Jackson Blvd 


Chicago 


Common- 


Health and Safety 


Aetna Life Affiliated Cc nies, Public Ed- 
ucation Dept., 151 F: on Ave., Hart- 
ford 15, Conn. (P 

American Cancer Soci 47 
St. N.Y - 

American 
N. Y 2 

American Medical Assr Order 
N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Il 

American National Red Cross 
13, D.C. (P, C 

American Optical Co., Buffalo 11, N. Y 

American Optometric Ass! Inc Dept. of 
Public Information 707 Jenkins Blidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa 

Ass! of Casualty and 
60 John St.. N. Y. 38. (P 

Bristol-Myers Co Products 
Service Dept., 45 Rockefeller 
2. (P. C, L.) 

John Hancock Mutual Life Ins. Co 
Ed. Dept., Boston 17. Mass. (P.) 

Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis 

Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., School Health 
Bureau, 1 Madison Ave. N. Y. 10 (P, 

) 


Beaver 
1775 Broadway 
Dept 


Washir 


Companies 


Division, Ed 
Plaza, N. Y 


Health 


Mutual Life Insurance Co 
Broadway, N. Y. 19 

National Board of Fire» Underwriters, 85 
John St.. N. ¥ 

National Safety Council. 425 N ee 
Ave., Chicago 11, ll. (P, C, L, 

National Social Welfare daseuahy, 
Div., Ra E. 56 St.. N. Y¥. 22 

s r Service, 230 Park Ave., 


of N. Y., 1740 


Youth 





diet 





ing 


N.Y. 17. 


Intercultural Relations 
ural Education, 157 W 


3ureau for Intercult 
13 St. N. Y 

Institute for Democratic 
Fifth Ave... New York 

National Assn. for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, 20 W. 4 St.. N. Y. 18 


Education, Inc., 212 


International Relations 


American Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
lace, N.W.. Washington 6, D.C. (P.) 

National Conference of (¢ stians and Jews 
381 Fourth Ave N.Y. 16 


Labor and Management 


American Feder of Labor, Workers Ed- 
ucation Bureau, 724 9 St., N.W.. Washing- 
ton 1, D.C. (P, F.) 

American a ne Assoc., Inc., 330 W 
42 St ow York 18, N. Y. 

3ureau of foe Statistics, U. S. Dept. of 
Labor, Washington 25, D.C. (P.) 

*Congress of Industrial Organizations, Dept 
of Education and Research, 718 Jackson 
Place, N.W.. Washington 6, D.C 

Department of Labor, Information 
Washington, D.C 

International Assn. of Machinists, 9 St. & 
Mt. Vernon Pl, Washington, D.C 

International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union, Educational Dept., 1710 Broadway 
N. Y. 19. (P.) 

National Association of Manufacturers, 14 
W. 49 St.. N. Y. 20. (P, C, F, L, M.) 

National Better Business Bureau, 405 Lex- 
ington Ave., N. Y. 17 

National Child Labor Committee, 419 Fourth 
Ave., 16 

National Foreman’s Institute, Inc., 
field Ave., New London, Conn. 

United Automobile Workers, 28 W. Warren 
Ave., Detroit 1, Mich. 

United States Chamber of Commerce, 1615 
H St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. (P, F, M.) 

United States Jr. Ch of C ce, 
LaSalle Hotel, Chicago 2, Ill. 


(Continued on page 29-T) 


ation 


Dept 


100 Gar- 








WEBSTER ELECTRIC Fhogam anid 


are complete units meeting all requirements. 


FACTORY ASSEMBLED...PRE-TESTED...READY TO USE 


this two-channel 
console includes... 


This WEBSTER ELECTRIC equipment makes 
two way communication possible with every room 
in the school, individually or collectively ... an- 
nouncements, short talks and radio or educational 
programs can be piped direct when they are of 


special interest. 


Here is another aid to modern education, opening 
new possibilities for improved teaching methods. 
Two channels are provided for program distribu- 
tion, plus a separate channel for intercommunica- 


tion. The program distribution offers AM-FM radio 


WEBSTER 


RACINE @ 


Intercommunication ... Radio Reception... 
Phonograph and Program Distribution 


reception and phonograph recording on one with 
general announcements and sound reinforcement, 
plus the use of phonograph reproducer on the other, 
if desired. Both program channels are equipped 
to operate with a WEBSTER ELECTRIC “Eko- 
tape” tape recorder. 

Talk to the nearest WEBSTER ELECTRIC dealer 
about the experience of other schools and learn all 


the details of this modern school equipment. 


Webster Electric Company, Racine, Wisconsin; 
Established 1909. 


ELECTRIC 


WISCONSIN 


“Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 





“New booklet tells how 
fape recording makes teaching easier” 


KINDERGARTEN teachers can accomplish much more using 
tape. Immediate replay of tape makes suggestions and criti- 
cisms easier for little children to understand and act upon. 


HIGH SCHOOL students record debates, panel reviews, play 
besides using tape in science, music, language 
No needle scratch, kinking or 


rehearsals, 
and shorthand 
crosstalk with tape. 


classes. 


MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO. 
ST. PAUL 6, MINNESOTA 
Dept. ST-101 


Get new teaching ideas for your class... send this 


coupon today for your free booklet. 


Nome_ 





School__ 





Schoo! Address 





City___ Zone State 





SEND THIS COUPON for your free copy of Tape Recording in the 
Classroom. It’s full of interesting pictures and information, gives practical 
tips to teachers of oll grades. Write for yours teday! 


PRIMARY grades use tape to enrich geography, English and 
history classes with recordings of plays and reenactments of 
historical events. Tape reproduces every sound faultlessly. 


COLLEGES use tape to train teachers, record lectures of 
specialists, cut the cost of producing educational movies. 
Tape also simplifies counseling and guidance, interchanges 
of information, radio productions, 


Made in U.S.A. by Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. — also makers of 
“Scotch” Brand Pressure-sensitive Tapes, “Underseal” Rubberized Coating, “Scotchlite” 
Reflective Sheeting, “Safety- Walk" Non-slip Surfacing, "3M" Abrasives, "3M" Adhesives. 
General Export: Minn. Mining & Mfg. Co., International Division, 270 Park Avenve, 
New York 17,N.Y. in Canada: Minn. Mining & Mfg. of Canada, Ltd., London, Canada. 
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Continued from page 


Nations of the World 


News and Information 

636 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 20 
rian State Tourist Dept., 

= (P.C) 

Bureau 


Australian Bureau, 


48 E. 48 St., 


422 Madison Ave., 
Services, 30 Rockefel- 
(P, C, F, L.) 
336 Madison Ave., 
ilate General, Information 
. 620 Fifth Ave KVR OAT. 
R, M.) 
anad an Govt. Tr 
Court Bldg 
CF 


asa de 


avel Bureau, 
Ottawa, Ont., 


Old Supreme 
Canada. (P, 


Portugal, 620 Fifth Ave.. New York 
inese News Service, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y 
iban National Tourist 
devilla (Carcel) 109. 

“zechoslovak Co 
New York 

Danish Inforn 
N. Y. 19. (P, M.) 

Dominican Republic 
Ciudad Trujillo 


Commission, 
Havana, Cuba 
nsulate General, 6 E. 67 St., 
N. Y 


ation 


Cap- 


Office, 588 Fifth Ave., 
Director of Tourism, 
Dominican Republic 
*French Embassv, Information Div., 610 Fifth 
Ave.. N. Y. 20 (also French Nationa) Tour- 
ist Office) P, C, F, L.) 
Govt. of India Information 
Mass. Ave.. N.W 
Haitian Information 
New York, N. Y¥ 
Hawa Visitors Bureau, 
Honolulu, T. H 
Italian National Tourist Office, 21 E. 51 St., 
N. Y. 22 
Tourist Trade 


Harbour 


Services, 2107 
Washington 8, D.C 


Bureau, 10 E. 52 St. 


Dillingham Bldg.. 


Dev 
Kingston 


Board of Jamaica, 78-80 
Jamaica, B.W.I 


Luxembourg Tourist Information Office, 441 
Y 


Lexington Ave., New 
Mexican Govt. Tourist Commission, 333 N 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. Tl. (P.) 
New Zealand Embassy, 19 Observatory Cir- 
cle, N.W.. Washington, D.C : 
Netherlands Information Bureau 
efeller Plaza. New York Y 
Norwegian Information Services, 
feller Plaza, New York, N 
Panama National Tourist Commission, 
56 St.,. N.Y. 19 
naterial for 


York, N 


10 Rock- 
30 Rocke- 


47 W 
(File copies only of printed 
teacher use: P. F.) 
n Coffee Bureau, 120 Wall St., 
) 

Union, Washington 25. D.C 
Aids on the Organization of American 
States ; mber nations: P, C. L, M.) 

of Peru. 50 Rocke- 


Juan. Puerto Rico 
the Portueuese Govern- 
630 Fifth Ave. New York 
an Travel Bureau, Inc., 630 Fifth 
fork 
-an Tourist 
17. (P, C.) 
South Africa 
655 Madison 
*# Yugoslav Inforr 
Ave., New York 


Corp., 475 Fifth 


Information Office, 
New York 


lation Center, 816 Fifth 


Transportation 


Aircraft Industries Association, 
ham Bidg., Washington 6, D.C 
American Airlines, 100 E. 42 St., 
American Automobile Assn 
Ave. at 17 St 
i? ¢, ¥2 
American Trucking Associations, Inc., 1424 
16 St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. (P, C, F.) 
x Association of American Railroads, School 
and College Service, Transportation Bldg., 
Washington 6, D.C. (P, C, F, L.) 
Association of Western Railroads, 
Relations Office, 105 W. Adams St., 
cago 3, Ill. (P, C.) 
Automobile Manufacturers Assn., 320 New 
Center Bidg., Detroit 2, Mich. (P, F.) 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., Baltimore 1, 
Md. (P, C.) 


(Continued on page 30-T) 


610 Shore- 


New York 
Pennsylvania 
N. W., Washington 6, D.C 


Public 
Chi- 


(Utica, N.Y.) is proud of its record. 
It has a right to 
been showing a fine record of achieve- 
ment in all the 15 years since Martha 
Gates set up the Guild in 1936, NSRG 
is also proud to number Proctor Radio 
Guild among its charter members. 

Florence C. McCarthy, currently 
advisor, tells us that Proctor Guild 


a ‘TOR High School Radio Guild 


be. Members have 


RADIO GUILD NEWS 


In addition to plans for eight (in 
stead of four) scripts for NSRG mem 
bers in 1951-52, we're glad to announce 
that NSRG pins are available, 50 cents 
each. 

Audio Devices has 
book on the varied uses of tape in the 


preparation a 


Utica Observer Dispaten 


Prin. Rowland W. Thompson presents NSRG charter to Proctor H. S. Radio 


Guild president Michael Fanelli 


members have two kinds of radio ex- 
perience. Within the school they are 
responsible for all announcements on 
the P.A. system and produce two 
weekly programs for the student body. 
The Guild provides clinic training for 
announcement writing, program pro- 
duction, announcing, sound effects. A 
tape recorder gives first aid in training 

One weekly school program is Bank 
Notes. It’s been running for five years. 
Promotes school-savings. The other is 
a news program prepared in coopera 
tion with journalism classes. Miss Mc- 
Carthy says that many of the students 
responsible for Bank Notes have found 
radio jobs waiting for them on gradua 
tion. 

In addition to in-school programs, 
Guild members present special dra- 
matic programs, usually at holiday 
times, on local radio stations. Mem- 
bers also participate in programs 
aired by the Empire State FM Educa- 
tional Network and on the WBIX 
weekly dramatic program, Youth Pre- 
sents. Last year Proctor students took 
three of four annual awards offered 
by WBIX—for best actor, best char- 
acter actor, and best character actress. 


and 


“best actress’ Joanna Anguish. 


school. In this connection the com 
pany plans to offer awards, Ten first 
awards ($25 plus five reels of tape) 
and additional prizes (five 
tape) will be given for the best 
on the varied uses to which tape 
within a school, and for the best 
on some unusual single project, 
or activity for which tape is used. 
the year’s end Audio Devices will offer 
five reels of tape for the best end-of 
the-year report on Guild activities. 
Now is the time to enter (or renew) 
your NSRG membership. First packet 
in October. Nancy FAULKNER 


reels of 
article 
is put 
article 
class, 


Director 
National Scholastic Radio Guild 
351 4th Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me leaflet tell: "9 about scripts ond 
other od of ip in 
Scholastic Radio Guild 
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BIS Filmstrips 


For the Church 
and Classroom 


10 branes 


gE fattre 


0 brane 


Be 
™ ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL a 


St. Pauls his 


(creat Fire 


m WESTMINSTER ABBEY @ 
wiih 


windows 


famou 


Woestmuinster 


3°° EACH 
Write for our catalogues describing 
these and many other filmstrips, 
16mm sound films, and Picture 


Sets available 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICE 


Ar A 
Pao) Yew | Lay 4° 4.7 


Rockefeller F 


Southern 


_ Where to Find It 


Continued from page 29-T) 


Bicycle Institute of America, 122 E. 42 St., 
New York 

* Bureau of Educations. (Services, 401 Broad- 
way. N. Y. 13. (P, C.) 

Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad 
minal Tower, Cleveland, Ohio 

Chicago, Burlington, & Quincy Railroad, 547 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 0) 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Rail- 
road, 516 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill 

Chicago & Northwestern Railway, #00 W 
Madison, Chicago, Ill 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway, 723 
La Salle St. Station, C 

Chicago and Southern A 
Airport, Memphi-:, Tenn 

Civil Aeronautics Administration, Office of 
Aviation Development, Aviation Education 
Div., Washington 25, D.C 

Denver & Rio Grande Railroad, 
Colo 

Eastern Air 
N. Y. 20 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 
tions Dept., Akron 17, Ohio 

General Motors Corp., Educational Service 
Dept. of Public Relations, Detroit 2, Mich 
(P, C, ¥, L.) 

B. F. Goodrich Co 
Ohio 

Goodyear Tire and 
Market St., Akron 16 

Great Northern Railway, St 
(P.) 

Greyhound Lines, P.O. Box 821 

Mid-Continent Airlines, Inc 102 E 
Kansas City, Mo. (P 

Mi-souri Pacific Lines, St. Louis, Mo 

New York Central System, 466 Lexington 
Ave., N. Y¥. 17 

Northeast Airlines, Inc., Logan International 
Airport, Boston 28, Mass 

Pan-American World Airways, 28-19 Bridge 
Plaza North, Long Island City, N. Y 

Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Room 351, Penn- 
yvivania Station—30 St.. Phila. 4, Pa 

Pullman Co., Merchandi-e Mart Plaza 
cago 54, Ill 

Santa Fe Railway Syste 
80 E. Jackson Blvd., Ch 

Pacific Railroad, 65 
San Francisco, Calif 

Trans World Airlines, Air 
Services, 80 East 42 St 

Union Pacific Railroad 
Omaha, Nebraska 

United Air Lines, 5959 S. Cicero Ave., Chi- 
cago 38, Ill. (P, C, F, I 


1214 Ter- 


cago, 


Lines, Municipal 


Denve! 


Lines, 10 Rockefelle, Plaza 


Public Rela- 


Pub Rel. Dept.. Akron, 
Rubber Co 1144 E 
Ohio. (P.) 
Paul 1. Minn 
Chicago, Il 
9 St 


Chi- 


Pub. Rel 
cago 4, ll 
Market St 


Dept 


World Education 
N.Y. ¥e. (?, C3 
1416 Dodge St., 


Miscellaneous 


American Glassware As 19 W. 44 St. 
*#xAnsco, Inc., Education Dept., Bingham- 
ton, N. ¥ 

Cameras, Inc Ann Arbor, Mich 
Providence, R. I 
ST, Ran- 


Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co 

wEducators Progress Service, Dept 
doiph, Wis. (P.) 

International Platform Assn 
Auditorium, Univ. of Minnesota 
apolis, Minn. (M.) 

Remington Rand, 315 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10 

*&*xRoval Typewriter Co., 2 Park Ave... N.Y 

Underwood Corp., 1 Park Ave, N. Y. 16 
e. ¢, ¥, i. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp., 306 
Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. (P, C, F 


109A Northrop 
Minne- 


Fourth 


Educational Organizations 


Convention dates; journals; dues 
For other organizations see Education Di- 
rectory, Part 4, (education associations and 


| directories), Office of Education. Also N.E.A 


Handbook. Education journals and their edi- 


| tors will be found in the directory of the 
| Educational Press Association 


American Assn. for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation 
Carl A. Troester, Jr., 1201 16 St.. N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C.; $10 (Prof); Journal & 
Research Quarterly; April 6-9, Los An- 
geles, Calif 


American Assn. of School Administrators 
(NEA) 
Worth McClure, 1201 16 St.. N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C.; $10; School Administrator; 
1951 Yearbook, Con-ervation Education in 
American Schools; regional conventions 
Feb. 23-27, St. Louis Mo.; Mar. 8-12, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Apr. 5-9, Boston, Mass 

American Educational Research Association 
Frank W. Hubbard, 1201 16th St.. N.W 
Washington 6, D.C.; $7: Review of Educa- 
tional Research; meets with Amer Assn 
of School Administrators 

American Educational Theatre 
Norman Philbrick, Dept. of 
Drama, Stanford Univ., Calif.; 
cational Theatre Journal; Dec 
cago, ll 

American Federation of Teachers 
Irvin Kuenzli. 28 E Jacks°n Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4, Ill.; $1.20 to $7.80; American Teach- 
er; Aug. 20-24, Grand Rapids, Mich 

American Library Association 
David H. Clift, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 
11, Ill.; $3 to $10; ALA Bulletin; June 29- 
July 5. New York City 

American Teachers As ociation 
H. Council Trenholm, P.O. Box 271. Mont- 
gomery, Ala.: $1; Bulletin; Montgomery, 
Ala 

Association for 

vision 
John C. Crabbe, Station KCVN, Stockton, 
Calif.; $3; Journal of the AER; April-May 
Columbus, O. (Institute for Education by 
Radio) 

Association of Supervision and Curriculum 

Development 
Arno A. Bellack, 1201 16th St. N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C.; $5; Educational Leadership 
Feb. 10-14, Boston, Mass 

Department of Audio-Visual 
(NEA) 
James McPherson. 1201 16th St NW 
Washington 6 DC.; $5: Educational 
Screen; Summer meeting with NEA; win- 
ter meeting Feb. 7-10. Boston, Mass 

Department of Classroom Teachers (NEA) 
Hilda Maehiling, 1201 16th St., N.W., Wash.- 
ington 6, D.C.; no dues; News Bulletin; 
meeting with NEA 

International Council for 

dren 
Harley Z 
Washington 6 
dren, ICEC 
Omaha, Neb 

Music Educators National Conference 
Clifford V. Buttelman, 64 E. Jackson Bivd 
Chicago 4, Ill.; $4 plus state dues: Music 
Educators Journal; Mar. 21-26, Philadel- 
phia, Pa 

National Art Education Association 
Italo L. deFrancesco, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kutztown, Pa.; Regional dues plus 
$1 for N.A.E.A.; Art Education; April 1953 
St. Louis, Mo 

National 

tors 
Julia Helen Shireman, Sidney Lanier High 
School, San Antonio, Texas; $1.50; NAJD 
Digest, Quill and Scroll; Nov. 22-24, Tope- 
ka Kansas 

National Association of 

Principals 
Paul E. Elicker, 1201 16th St., 
ington 6, D.C $8: Bulletin; 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

National Catholic Educational 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt 
1785 Mas-achusetts Ave., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C.; $3; Bulletin; April 15-18. Kan- 
sas City, Mo 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
Ruth A. Bottomly, 600 S. Michigan Bivd., 
Chicago 5, Ill.; National Parent-Teacher; 
May 19-21, Indianapoli-, Ind 

National Council of Geography Teachers 

M. Melvina Svec, State University Teach- 
ers College, Oswego, N. Y.; $4; Journal of 
Geography; Nov. 23-24, Pittsburgh, Pa 

National Council for the Social Studies 
Merrill F. Hartshorn, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C.; $4; Social Education; 
Nov. 22-24, Detroit, Mich 

National Council of Teachers of English 
W. Wilbur Hatfield, 211 W. 68 St., Chicago 
21, Ill; $4; The English Journal; Nov 
22-24, Cincinnati, Ohio 


(Continued on page 32-T) 


Association 
Speech & 
$4.50; Edu- 
27-29. Chi- 


Education by Radio-Tele- 


Instruction 


Exceptional Chil- 
Wooden, 1201 16th St.. N.W., 


D.C.; $4; Exceptional Chil- 
Bulletin; Apr 30-May 3 


Association of Journalism Direc- 


Secondary-School 


N.W., Wash- 
Feb 16-20. 


Association 





= Ol 
~ Projecting 
Lecture Material 
Ever Devised! 








VACUMATIC 
PLATEN* iis 


Beseler’s revolutionary FEED-O-MATIC* feature on the new VU-LYTE Opaque 
Projector permits continuous, smooth projection of mounted or unmounted material. 


Think of it! You simply feed your lecture material as is onto the metal conveyor 
belt of the FEED-O-MATIC, and advance it into projection position by turning a 
handle. There is no special need to mount copy, or insert it into holders—because the 
unique platen of this ultra-modern projector holds all copy material absolutely flat. 

You can feed mixed or continuous copy through evenly, and without light flashes— 
since the platen is not raised or lowered. A full 8’2x11 page or a postage stamp are 
projected with equal ease. There is no curl or flutter. As new copy is fed in at the left 
side of the projector, preceding copy is ejected from the right side. Thus you obtain un- 
interrupted projection—which aids tremendously in the efficient presentation of mixed 
copy, and proves eminently suitable for continuous copy in scroll form. 

The FEED-O-MATIC CONVEYOR is one of the exclusive Beseler developments 
that make the VU-LYTE the easiest opaque projector in the world to use—ideal for 
schools, churches, clubs, and business. And there are many other outstanding VU-LYTE 
features that team to help you obtain peak performance with maximum ease. 


POINTEX + 
PROJECTION POINTER 


1. YOU CAN use the VU-LYTE in a partially- 
lighted room. Total darkness is net necessary 
in order to obtain clear, sharp images and 
brilliant colors—because VU-LYTE provides 
extra illumination. 

2. YOU CAN use copy “as is’’—without 
mounting or inserting into holders. The 
unique Beseler VACUMATIC PLATEN* holds 
all copy absolutely flat during projection. A 
full 8Y2x11 page letter or a postage stamp 


can be projected with equal ecse, without 
cur or flutter. 

3. YOU CAN project a lighted arrow onto 
any port of the illustration by means of the 
new Beseler built-in POINTEX POINTER— 
thereby pointing out details without leaving 
the projector. 

4. YOU CAN use VU-LYTE on an uneven 
surface—project on small or large screens. 
In addition, VU-LYTE is an amazingly quiet 
and cool operating projector. 


These advanced, exclusive features, plus others, 
are incorporated in a projector that weighs only 
35 Ibs. and is REDUCED IN PRICE. 

Ask for free demonstration of the precision-built 
VU-LYTE in your own projection room. And for 
more information regarding this truly new concept 
in opaque projection, ask for booklet— 


CHARLES CBGeacler COMPANY 
est. 1000 


60 Badger Avenue, Newark 8, WN. J. 
The World's Largest Manufacturer of Opaque Projection Equipment 


*Pat. Pend. 
Patented 








TAPE RECORDERS 
FOR EDUCATION 


Both matchless . . . the singing voice of Enrico Caruso... 
the quality of Magnecord Tape Recorders. “Lifelike” fidelity 
and precision-ability to reproduce every sound audible to 
the human ear make Magnecord the choice of leading 
educators. In speech correction, music analysis, languages, 
or science, Magnecorder permits the slightest imperfection 
to be heard, and analyzed. A demonstration will prove 
Magnecord “sound” superiority. 


INFLECTION ... DICTION... ENUNCIATION 


The key to improvement is self-evalu- 
ation— possible now through hearing 
ourselves via Magnecord tape record- 
ings. Students and teacher here use 
Magnecorder for greater effectiveness 
in speech. 


For complete information, write 


360 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
% WC. CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS © DEPT. SCH-10 
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National Education Association 
Willard E. Givens, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C.; $5; Journal of the 
NEA; June 30-July 4, Detroit, Mich 

National Vocational Guidance Association 
Campbell B. Beard, 1424 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, DC.; $5; Occupations; 
March 31-Apr. 3, Los Angeles, Calif 

Speech Association of America (NEA) 
Orville A. Hitchcock, 12 E. Bloomington 
St., Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa; $3.50; 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, Speech 
Monographs, Annual Directory; Dec. 27-29, 
Chicago. Il 

United Business Education Assn. (NEA) 
Hollis Guy, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C.; $3 (regular), $6 (professional) ; 
The National Business Education Quarter- 
ly, UBEA Forum; meets with NEA 


School Youth Groups 


Allied Youth, Inc., W. Roy Berg, executive 
sec., 1709 M St., N. W., Washington, D.C 

American Junior Red Cross, Edward A 
Richards, director, 17th and D St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C 

Future Business Leaders of America, Hollis 
Guy, executive sec., 120i 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C 

Future Farmers of America, A. W. Tenney 
executive sec., Office of Education, Wash- 
ington 

Future Teachers of America, Mrs. Wilda 
Faust, nat’! sec., 1201 16th St., N.W.. Wash- 
ington, D.C 

Hi-Y and Tri-Hi-Y, George Corwin, national] 
boys work sec. YMCA, 219 Broadway, 
SS 

National Assn. of Student Councils, Gerald 
M. Van Pool, 1201 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C 

National Honor Society, Paul E. Elicker 
sec., 1201 16th St.. N.W., Washington, D.C 

National Scholastic Radio Guild, 351 Fourth 
Ave., N. Y. 10 

National Thespian Society, College Hill Sta- 
tion, Cincinnati 24, Ohio 

Quill and Scroll, Edward Nell, Northwestern 
Univ., Chicago 11, Il 

Science Clubs of America, Margaret E. Pat- 
terson, executive sec.. 1719 N St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C 

Y-Teens, Leta Galpin, YWCA, 600 Lexington 
Ave., N. Y. 22 

4-H Clubs, Gertrude Warren, Extension 
Service, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Room 
3022 South Bldg., Washington 25 D.C 


Books, Etc. 


Pamphlets 


American Forum of the Air, Ransdell, Inc 
810 Rhode Island Ave., N.E., Washington 
18, D.C. (10¢) 

America’s Town Meeting of the Air, Town 
Hall, 123 W. 43 St.. N. Y. 18 (10¢). (Also 
records) 

Anti-Defamation League, 212 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. 10 

Armed Forces Talk (5¢ a copy, M); Armed 
Forces Discussion Leaders’ Guide (25¢, P) 
Supt. of Documents, U.S. Govt. Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C 

Foreign Policy Assn., 22 E. 38 St., N. Y. 16 
(20 and 35¢) 

Northwe:tern University Reviewing Stand, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, II 
(10¢) 

Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 E. 38 St., N. Y 
16. (20¢) 

Science Research Associates, 57 W. Grand 
Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. (Guidance materials, 
Life Adjustment Series). 

University of Chicago Round Table, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Ill. (10¢) 


Plays 
(Texts of plays appear frequently in va- 
rious Scholastic Magazines.) 

Art Craft Play Co., Marion, Iowa. (Also en- 
tertainment books, make-up material) 
Walter H. Baker Co., 569 Boylston St., Bos- 
ton 16, Mass. (General and religious drama 

catalogues) 





Banner Play Bureau, 449 Powell St., San 

Francisco 2, Calif. (Plays, projectors, films 
rent or sale) 

Dramatists Play Service, 14 E. 38 St., N. Y. 16 

Dramatic Publishing Co., 1706 S. Prairie 
Ave., Chicago 16, Ill 

Eldridge Entertainment House, Inc., Frank- 
lin, Ohio Plays for high school and 
grades; also program books, operettas, 
make-up, children's costumes, etc.) 

*Samuel! French, Inc., 25 W. 45 St.. N. Y¥. 19 

Greenberg: Publisher, 201 E. 57 St., N. Y. 22. 
(Plays, craft, hobby, and art books.) 

Ivan Bloom Harden Co., 3806 Cottage Grove 
Ave.. Des Moines, Iowa 

Heuer Publish Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Longmans Co., 55 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y¥. 3 

National Thespian Society, College Hill Sta- 
tion, Cincinnati 24, Ohio, (Magazine Dra- 
matics high school drama.) 

Northwestern Press, 315 Fifth Ave. South, 
Minneapolis 15, Minn 

Row, Peterson and Co., Evanston, Il 

* Wetmore Declamation Bureau, 1631 South 
Paxton St., Sioux City, Iowa 

Willis Mus P.O. Box 1758, Cincinnati 
1, Ohio etc.) 


ng Co., 


Green and 


on 


c Co 
Operettas 


Pictures, Posters, Prints 

cal League Service Bureau, 

Oxford, Ohio 
Lancaster, Pa 
Artists, 711 Fifth Ave., 


American Class 
Miami University 

Armstrong Cork Co 

Associated American 
£2 Ce C 

Denoyer-Geppert C 
Chicago, Il 

Informative Cla 
1208 Kalamazoo Ave 

Latin American Village 
ngton Ave Santa 
a Calif 

#Li 9 Rockefeller 

cetrematiton Museum 
82 St., N. Y. 28. (F) 

Museum of Fine Arts 

Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53 St., New 
York. (Art books, b&w and color slides; 
b&w and color films for rent) 

National Gallery of Art, Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, Washington 25, D.C. (Also travel- 
ing exhibit of reproductions of por- 
traits in Gallery: filmstrips) 

National Geographic Society, School Service 
Dept., 16th and M Sts. N.W.. Washington 6, 
Dc 


5635 Ravenswood Ave., 


Picture Publishers, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Studio, 2301 Well- 
Barbara Calif., El 


room 


n.. 2 


Plaza, 20 
Fifth 


of Art Ave. at 


Boston, Mass 


on 


Society. 95 E, Putnam 
ch, Conn. (P) 

Malden, Mass 
1ond, 40 E. 52 St 

Newton, Mass 
additional posters, pictures, and prints 
ses under Teaching Aids from In- 
and International. (C) in- 
posters, prints. or pictures.) 


Graphic 


N. Y. 22 


For 
addres 
Nat 


licate charts 


se€ 
dustry 


Records and Recordings 
For an 


School Use by J 


annotated list see 


R. Miles 


Recordings for 
World Book Co.) 


Ave., 
school use.) 
Huron St., 


Americar 
N. Y 16 


Book ‘Co. 88 Lexington 
Decca records for 
American Library Assn., 50 E 
Chicago 11, Ill 
Boy Scouts of America 
Also pamphlets) 
Broadcasting Corp 
20 


2 Park Ave., N. Y 


630 Fifth Ave., 


g Program Service, 23 W. 45 St., 
Califone Corp., 1041 N. Sycamore Ave., Hol- 
lywood 38, Calif 
Columbia Records 
Barnum Ave., Br 
*#Comstock Publishing 
Cornell Univ. Press, 
Ithaca, N. Y 
Decca Records, Audio 
American Book Co.) 
Federal Radio Education Committee, U.S. 
Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington 25, D.C 
Folkways Library, 117 W. 46 St.. N. Y. 19 
Gloria Chandler Recordings, 42212 W. 46 St., 
N. Y. 19 
Gramaphone Shop, 18 E. 48 St., N. Y. 17. 
Henry Holt and Co., 257 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
10 basepairs Language series) 


Inc.. Education Div 
idgeport, Conn 

Assoc., Division of 
124 Roberts Place, 


. 1473 


Education Co. (See 


When writing mention Scholastic Teacher. 





Institute for Democratic Education, 212 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 

Linguaphone Institute, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
N 20 


N. Y. 20. 

Llewellyn Productions, 8 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Tl 

National Council of Teachers of English, 211 
W. 68 St., Chicago 21, Ill 

Popular Science Publishing Co., 
Ave., N. Y. 10 

Radio Station WNEW, New York 

RCA Manufacturing Co., Camden, N. J 

Simmel-Meservey, Inc., 321 S. Beverly Drive, 
Beverly Hills, Calif 

Young People’s Records, Inc., 920 Broadway. 


353 Fourth 


Training Aids, 
Sherman Oaks, 


Inc., 4515 Sepulveda Blvd 
Calif. 


Scripts 


———- Devices, Inc., 444 Madison Ave., 
Y. 22. (Booklet of Scholastic Awards 

a. scripts) 

Ronald Dawson Assoc., 545 Fifth Ave 
19 

Educational Radio Script and Transcription 
Exchange, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. (‘Also recordings and 
transcriptions) 

National Education Association, 
St. N.W., Washington, D.C 
National Script Service, Inc., 
ward Ave., Detroit 1, Mich. 
National Scholastic Radio Guild, 351 Fourth 

ve., N. Y. 10 
Radio Div., Dept. of Public Information, 
United Nations, N. Y. (Also records) 
(For books containing radio plays consult 
Houghton Mifflin & Co., Harper & Bros., 
Random House, the John Day Co., Harcourt 
Brace & Co., Howell, Soskin, Whittlesey 
House, Henry Holt, Farrar & Rinehart, 
Dodd. Mead & Co., E. P. Dutton, and others. 
Also see the bibliography Radio and Tele- 
vision, Bulletin 1948; No. 17, U. S. Office of 
Education, 15 cents, Govt. Printing Office.) 


(Continue d o on page 34- T) 
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To Know 
Yugoslavia Better 
Read 


YUGOSLAVIA— 

New Land In The Making 
A 64-page factual survey of Yugo- 
slav history, culture, industry, agri- 
culture, political life. 
Over 1060 illustrations. .... 


YUGOSLAVIA #3 
A lavishly illustrated quarterly re- 
view, featuring articles on Slo- 
venian art—with stunning full-color 
reproductions—Diocletian’s Palace, 
Medieval Art, and other subjects. 
$1.50 


-0e 


(Issue #1 and #2 $1.00 each 
All three issues $3.00) 


THE YUGOSLAV WHITE BOOK 
Official documented account of the 
aggressive campaign against Yugo- 
slavia by the Cominform govern- 

$2 


Order ee? YUGOSLAV BOOK DEPT. 
ik for Free Booklist 
We also Frswhone 16 mm films and color 
slides. Please write to our FI DE- 
PARTMENT for information. 


The YUGOSLAV TOURIST OFFICE 
furnishes all information and literature 
on TRAVEL to YUGOSLAVIA 


ADVANCE NOTICE: Starting January 
1952 a new comprehensive MAGAZIN 
ON YUGOSLAVIA will be published 


monthly. 

Our Address: 
YUGOSLAV INFORMATION CENTER 
816 Fifth Ave. New York 21, N. Y. 











Ww 


See these films today! 
Write for full details about 


ky N. Y. 
13 PEOPuts 





IN 
MANY INQUIRIES ABOUT— 


ANSWER TO YOUR 


THE GREAT WINDS 
Two sound films: 
General Circulation 
Distribution of Pressure and Winds 
Both films: 10 minutes each 
B&W $ 50.00 each 
Coler: $100.00 each 


THE SEASONS 


Two sound films: 
Revolution of Earth Around the Sun 
10 minutes $50.00 


of tucod 
5 minutes 


Dileteih 





$35.00 


These films are now ready. 
They complete the seven-film 
UNITED WORLD FILMS 
Physical Geography Series. 
Other films in the Series are: 
Day and Night 


Map Projection 
lotitude and Longitude 


w 


pote e ee - - — - - - -- 


UNITED WORLD FILMS, Inc. 




















Johnny 


ets his breakfast 


Clunch and dinner, too!) 


Johnny's eye roves the breakfast table hungrily. He’s up 
early to have a good breakfast and still be in time for 
class—maybe yours. 


As Johnny downs his fruit, he doesn’t stop to think 
tbout the orderly system of getting the fruit to him fresh 
from far-distant orchards and groves — or the railroads 
upon which such a system depends 

As Johnny wolfs his cereal—he doesn’t consider the 
vast fields of grain, the towering grain elevators, the 
great flour mills —or the railroads which connect them all 

As Johnny tackles his bacon and eggs and his glass of 
milk, the railroads are busy “assembling” millions of 
other meals for families in every corner of the nation. 

\merica eats so well because of the vast production 
of American farms—the efficient processing of what they 
raise—the orderly system of distribution—and the rail- 

\ J roads whose all-season, low-cost service helps make the 
ro. a~ whole thing possible. 
aa : 
i Every day the nation’s railroads carry more than 
sheets { 10,000 carloads of the products of agriculture — moving 
THE RAILROAD HOUR an average distance of more than 500 miles—so that 
every Monday Johnny and all the rest of us will get the food we need 
evening on NBC. bs 
to be healthy and strong! 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


Where to Find It 
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Reference Books 


American Library Association, 50 E. Huron 
St., Chicago 11, Ill. (See Guide to Refer- 
ence Books; also Subscription Books Bul- 
letin) 

American Assn. of Social Workers, 1 Park 
Ave., N. Y. 16. (Social Work Year Book) 

Book of Knowledge (Children’s Encyclo- 
paedia), Richards Topical Encyclopedia, 
Grolier Society, National School and Li- 
brary Division, 2 W. 45 St., N. Y. 19 

*hambers’s Encyclopaedia, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 114 Fifth Ave., N. Y¥. 1l 

Collier's Encyclopedia, 250 Park Ave., New 

} York 

*Columbia Encyclopedia, Columbia Univer- 

sity Press, 2960 Broadway, N. Y. 27. (Ref- 
erence book, revised edition—events to 
March, 1950) 

Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia, F. E 
Compton & Co., 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago 10, Il 

Encyclopedia Americana, 333 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, I) 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, 342 Madison Ave 
.. ¥.17 

Lincoln Library, Frontier Press Co., 505 
Fifth Ave., New York. (Essential informa- 
tion reference) 

Russell Sage Foundation, 505 Park Ave 
N. Y. 22. (Your Community) 

U. S. Govt. Printing Office. Division of Pub- 
lic Documents, Washington 25, D.C. (Semi- 
monthly list of publications) 

H. W. Wilson Co., 950-972 University Ave 
N. Y 52. (Cumulative indices to books, 
periodicals, pamphlets, films, filmstrips 
education, biography: old magazines) 

World Book Encyclopedia, Field Enterprises, 
Chicago, Ml 


Audio-Visual 


Film Sources 





Key: “P” stands for producer, “D” for 
distributor; “si” and “sd” means silent and 
sound, respectively. Unless otherwise noted 
films from these sources are 16mm. sound 
usually for rent or sale 


*A. F. Films, Inc. (P. and D.), 1600 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 19. (France and possessions, 
art, motion picture; English sound tracks 
also U.S.A. productions) 

American Museum of Natural History (D.) 
Central Park West at 79 St., N. Y. 24 
(Sound on natural science, history, social 
studies, etc some filmstrips for service 
charge) 

* Association Films (D.), 35 W. 45 St.. N. Y 
17. (Wide variety films from many sources 
English, history ocial studies, home eco- 
nomics, arts and crafts, entertainment 
etc.; Free and rental sound films) 

Azteca Films, 1743 S. Vermont Ave., Los 
Angeles 6, Calif 

Bailey Films, Inc. (P. and D.), 6509 De 
Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. (Va- 
ried topics, mostly in primary grades and 
secondary social science) 

Brandon Films (P. and D.), 1700 Broadway 
N y 19. (Si and sd, some 35mm., some 
color educational and_ entertainment, 
some special foreign language features 
short filmstrips) 

Studios (P. and D.), 729 Seventh Ave 

N. Y. 19. (Varied subjects, including 
health d.) 
itish Information Services (D.), 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, N. Y. 20. (All phases of life 
in Britain and the Commonwealth; many 
films on community life and problems ap- 
plicable to U. S. social studies) 

Bureau of Mines (P. and D.), 4800 Forbes 
St., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. (Minerals and Min- 
ing Operations; loan, pay postage) 

Business Education Films, 104 W. 61 St., 
N. Y. 23. (Film rental library for all busi- 
ness subjects) 


When writing mention Scholastic Teacher. 
* indi e in this issue contain- 











Cathedral Films (P. and D.), 6406 Sunset 
Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. Color and b&w, 
si. or sd.; religious subjects, Christmas 
films; filmstrips) 

Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet Bldg.. 
Chicago 1, Ill. (Classroom films on guid- 
ance, natural and social sciences, lan- 
guage and study skills, health, business, 
physical education, mathematics, home 
economics, teacher training; usually 11 
min., b&w or color) 

Eastin Pictures Co. (D.), 707 Putnam Bidg., 
Davenport, Ia. (Social studies, science, 
math., study skills, health, lit., art, music, 
vocational training etc.; also filmstrips) 

Educational Film Library Association (D.) 
1600 Broadway, N. Y. 19. (Number of edu- 
cationally produced films) 

*Encyclopaedia Britannica Films (P. and 
D.), Wilmette, Il. (Classroom films in sci- 
ences—geography, American history, art, 
music, health, social studies, home eco- 
nomics, athletics, child study; filmstrips) 

Film Classic Exchange (P. and D.), Fre- 
donia, N. Y. (English, Latin, art, science, 
music, French, Spanish, sports, films of 
the past) 

Film Program Services (D.), 1173 Ave. of 
Americas, N. Y. 19. (Recommends and 
obtains public affairs and cultural films) 

Films of the Nations (D.), 55 W. 45 St., 
N. Y. 19. (Distributed by Nu-Art Films 
For international understanding and social 
studies; requests referred to regional of- 
fices) 

Flory Films (P. and D.), 303 E. 71 St., N. Y. 
21. (Films for social studies, guidance, 
health, crafts; four filmstrips on ancient 
and medieval history) 

Franco-American Audio-Visual Distribution 
Center (D.), 934 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 21. (Art, 
geography, history, lit., science, sports; 
some filmstrips, si and sd; records) 

French Films and Folklore (P. and D.), 431 
Riverside Drive, N. Y. 25. (French lan- 
guage films with text guides; also film- 
strips on French regions; records of 
French folksongs) 


General Pictures Productions (P. and D.), 


621 Sixth Ave., Des Moines 9, Iowa. (Seven 
films on educational subjects, one on 
schools-public relations) 

Harmon Foundation (P. and D.), 140 Nassau 
St., N. Y. 7. (Films, filmstrips, slides; so- 
cial studies, religion, art, etc.) 

Heidenkamp Nature Pictures (P. and D.), 
538 Glen Arden Drive, Pittsburgh, Pa 
(Nature films, particularly on birds) 

Hollywood Film Enterprises (P. and D.), 
6060 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
(South America and other geography sub- 
jects) 

Ideal Pictures Corp. (D.}, 65 E. South Water 
St., Chicago 1, Ill. (Largest distributor of 
educational and entertainment films; 
branch offices in 25 cities) 

International Film Bureau (D.), 6 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. (General list in 
education, including foreign language 
teaching film; British, Canadian subjects) 

International Film Foundation (P. and D.), 
1600 Broadway, N. Y. 19. (Documentary 
films on Japan, China, Pacific Islands, 
Alaska, Russia, Poland, Italy; social 
studies, international relations, etc.; Julien 
Bryan-made films) 

Jam Handy Organization (P. and D.), 2821 
East Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. (Junior 
and senior high science, health, vocational 
subjects; slidefilms and motion pictures) 

*xKnowledge Builders, Classroom Films (P 
and D.), 625 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22. (Sci- 
ence, social studies, mathematics) 

Library Films (D.), 25 W. 45 St., N. Y. 19 
(Cartoons, serials, educational, music, art, 
crafts, religious films; special catalogue on 
educational films correlates them with 
textbooks). 

D. D. Livingston (D.), 220 Clinton St., N. Y. 
2. (Large library, particularly on the 
dance, music, and arts) 

McGraw-Hill Co., Text-Film Dept. (P. and 
D.), 330 W. 42 St., N. Y. 18. (Engineering 
drawing, health, teacher training—films to 
accompany texts; also filmstrips) 

Carl H. Mahnke Productions (P. and D.), 
215 E 3 St.. Des Moines, Iowa. (Vocational 
guidance films; wide variety) 





LOANS ENTIRELY 73.5! 


s 


BY MAIL! 


“I'd like to get a loan,” a teacher told us recently. “But school work 
keeps me so busy, I just can’t find the time to visit you.” 
If that’s your problem, you'll be pleased to learn you can get a loan 


from 
you need do: 


without taking the time to visit our office. Here is all 


1. Send coupon to Personal office nearest you. 
2. Fill out and return the simplified application form which will be 


sent to you. 


3. Upon approval—usually a day or so—you will receive check and 


payment book through the mails. 


4. You may make your monthly payment by mail, also. 
NO OUTSIDERS INVOLVED Even though you're a stranger to us, 
you can get the loan on your own at Personal. We've been serving your 
profession for over 35 years so we know teachers are sound, reliable 


people. 


LOANS MADE YOUR WAY! Wherever possible, the details of your 
loan will be arranged your way. For example, you select the most con- 
venient payment date and amount. And you have the privilege of 


repaying your loan in full at any time. 


Don't borrow unnecessarily. However, if a loan will serve a con- 
structive purpose—like taking care of medical or dental work, paying 
leftover bills, repairing car or home—use your good name to get the 


cash at 


SEND COUPON, PHONE, OR COME IN 

If you're 
in a hurry, phone the nearest Personal office 
and a one-trip loan will be arranged. Or, if 


For a loan by mail, send coupon. 


you're in the neighborhood, come in. 


exsonal FINANCE €o. 


Name 
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March of Time Forum Edition (P. and D.), 
369 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17. (Classroom 
films for junior and senior high level; 
social studies, science and vocational guid- 
ance subjects) 

Modern Film Corp., 729 7 Ave., New York. 

Modern Talking Picture Service (D.), 45 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20. (Free films on 
science, home economics, social studies, 
agriculture, industrial art, vocational guid- 
ance, assembly programs) 

Museum of Modern Art (D.), 11 W. 53 St., 
N. Y. 23. (Educational documentaries; films 
showing development of motion pictures) 

National Film Board of Canada (P. and D.), 
1270 Ave. of Americas, N. Y. 20. (All as- 
pects of Canada, documentary films; art 
and music; non-objective films; filmstrips) 

National Safety Council (D.), 425 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. (Films, filmstrips 
on safety education, sound) 

*Nu-Art Films (D.), 112 W. 48 St., N. Y. 19 
(Educational, religious, recreational sub- 
jects; si or sd; distributes Films of the 
Nations) 

Official Films (D.), 25 W. 45 St., N. Y. 19 
(Educational and entertainment subjects 
—concerts, operas, history, sports, cartoons, 
—for 8 and 16mm.) 

Post Pictures Corp. (D.), 115 W. 45 St., N. Y. 
19. (Educational and entertainment fea- 
tures; lease or outright sale only) 

Princeton Film Center (P. and D.), Prince- 
ton, N. J. (Educational and entertainment 
films; loan. sale, rent; films from industry) 

*Religious Film Association (D.), 45 Astor 
Place, N. Y. 3. (Religious films; also sev- 
eral on family life and problems) 

RKO Radio Pictures (P. and D.), RKO Bidg., 
Radio City, N. Y. 20. (Feature films in 
16mm for educational use; distributed by 
21 branch offices) 

Simmel-Meservey (P. and D.), 321 S. Bev- 
erly Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. (Films 
on teen-age etiquette, nature study, Amer- 
ican scene:; classroom films, filmstrip se- 
ries—human relations, geography, etc.) 


(Continued on page 36-T) 
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Mail this coupon to your nearest Resonaf office! 


Please send me your simplified MAIL LOAN applica- 
tion form. I should like to borrow $ 





Address. 





City 


Zone. 
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Consult your local phone directory for the Personal 
office in your neighborhood. 
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THE RECORD-MAKING COMBINATION 


that brings fine music to millions 


can help you get real 


PROFESSIONAL QUALITY 





in your 
q school recordings 


for the finest in 
magnetic recording 


for flawless perfection 
in instantaneous disc 
and master recording 


: en manufacture of high fidelity phonograph records demands the 
& highest quality in both the original sound recordings and the masters 
from which pressings are made, And the country’s leading record producers 
have found that Audiotape and _Audiodises are the ideal combination for 
meeting these exacting requirements — Audiotape for the original sound 
and Audiodises for the master recordings. 

You get this same unsurpassed performance — at no extra cost — when 
you use Audiotape and Audiodiscs in your school recording work. For 
these Audio products are made to the most exacting quality standards — 
by the only company in America devoted solely to the manufacture of fine 
sound recording materials, both discs and tape. 

If it’s quality you want, Audiotape and Audiodiscs speak for themselves. 
Remember, too, that Audiotape in both 1250 and 2500 foot reels, is 


guaranteed splice free, 


AUDIOSCRIPTS 1951 


Twelve complete, non-royalty radio scripts — for 
less than ten cents each! These student-written 
scripts were selected from prize winning entries 
in the Scholastic Magazines’ and AER contests 
for 1951. Available at cost — $1.00 net each. 


AUDIO RECORD 


A free monthly publication containing up-to-the- 
minute information of timely interest to both edu- 
cational and professional sound recordists. A post 
card or letter will add your name to our mailing 
list, without cost or obligation. 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 


444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


*Trade Mark 


Where to Find It 


Continued from page 35-T 


Teachers College. Columbia University (D.) 
Bureau of Publications, 525 West 120 St 
N. Y. 27. (Guidance films; rent from local 
libraries) 

Teaching Film Custodians (D.), 25 W. 43 St 
N. Y. 18. (Cut and edited versions of fea- 
ture films, tailored for classrooms; Eng}is 
social studies, music, science) 

United Nations, Department of Public In- 
formation, Film and Visual Informatio: 
Di U.N N. Y. 17, (Films produce 
by several countries to interpret U.N. and 
worl roblems; also information on filn 
for international and U.N. study) 

* United World Films (P. and D.), 1445 Park 
Ave., N. Y. 29. (Instructional film cur- 
riculum integrated with sciences, social 
studies, geography, child psychology, fine 
arts, track and field. Official distributor of 
U. S. government films—U. S. Office of 
Education and 17 government agencies 
ndustrial and vocational training, docu- 
mentary, agriculture, science history, ana 
aviation films, etc.) 

*Young America Filn (P. and D.), 18 E 
1 St.. N. ¥. 17 


Filmstrip Sources 


American Council on Education, 1785 Massa- 
chusetts Ave. N.W., Washington 6, D<¢ 
(Social sciences for junior and senio 
high) 

AudiVision, Inc., 285 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17 
(Business subjects for senior high) 

Audio Master Corp., 341 Madison Ave., N. Y 

Audio Visual Assn Box 243, Bronxville 
N.Y 

Bowmar, The Stanley Co. (D.), 513 W. 16¢t 
St N. Y. 32. (Social studies, business 
religion, etc.) 

*Budek, Herbert E., Co., 55 Poplar Ave 
Hackensack N. J. (History, history of art 
culture, geography, etc slides) 

Bu:iness Education Visual Aids, (BEVA) 
104 W. 61 St., N. Y. 23. (Producers of film- 
strips and motion pictures) 

Bartnell Corp.. 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Ch 
cago 40, Ill. (Retailing, business lette 
writing, salesmanship strips) 

Eye Gate House, 330 W. 42 St.. N. Y. 18 
Social studies, elementary science, and 
other subjects for elementary and junio 
ligh level) 

Filmette Co., 635 Riverside Drive, N. Y. 31 
European history, history of art, social 
sciences, sciences) 

Film Publishers, 25 Broad St., N. Y. 4. (So- 
cial sciences) 

Folkways Library, 117 W. 46 St., N. Y. 19 
Informative Classroom Pictures Publishers 
48 N. Division Ave., Grand Rapids, Mi 

(Social studies) 

Long Filmslide Service, 7505 Fairmont Ave 
El Cerrito, Calif. (Social studies and ele- 
mentary science) 

National Film Board of Canada (P. and D.! 
1270 Ave. of Americas, N. Y. 20 

* National Picture Slides, 134 W. 32 St., N. Y 

Photo and Sound Productions, 116 Natoma 
St San Francisco, Calif (Vocational 
traming) 

Popular Science Publishing Co., 353 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. (Social studies 
science, reading, health, etc.) 

Society for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 W 
Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Il. (Cata- 
log covering lit., language arts, social 
studies, sciences, mathematics, health and 
physical education, vocations, fine arts 
etc.. bkew and color equipment) 

Stillfilm, Inc., 171 S. Los Robles Ave., Pasa- 

dena 5. Calif. (Social studies, nature study 

U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Photo Lab., 3825 
Georgia Ave. N.W.. Washington, D. C 
(Agriculture and related subjects) 

Variety Merchandiser Publications (Visual 
Training Div.), 192 Lexington Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y 

Visual Sciences, Box 599 ST. Suffern, N. Y 
(Jr. and Sr. high school science, atomic 
bomb, and “How To Study” filmstrips) 


When writing mention Scholastic Teacher. 





For a Better 
Understanding of 


AMERICAN 
TRADE UNIONS 


See what American Labor is doing 
and thinking — about the wel- 
fare of our country. Write today 
for free publications and infor- 
mation about interesting films. 


@ UNION AT WORK and LOCAL 
100: new 16 mm sound films that 
give aclear picture of union ac- 
tivities. Rental, $4 each. 


@ WHOSE “WELFARE” STATE? and 
DON’T NEGLECT OUR SCHOOLS: two 
reprints from the CIO “Economic 
Outlook,”’ with vital information 
for teachers. Free. 

@ FILM CATALOG listing all CIO 
sound films, with descriptions of 
contents. Free. 

@ LABOR READING LIST: A complete 
list of CIO publications and rec- 
ommended books, valuable for you 
and your school’s library. Free. 


CiO DEPT. OF EDUCATION 
AND RESEARCH 


718 Jackson Pl. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


BUY U. S. DEFENSE BONDS 
kkk kh hh ht tee 


3 COLOR FILMSTRIPS + SPECIAL $9.90 


(REGULAR PRICE $16.50) 
(SPECIAL PRICE OFFER ENDS DEC. 31, 1951) 


% THE STORY OF OUR FLAG * 
* FLAG ETIQUETTE * 
* THE STORY OF OUR NATIONAL ANTHEM * 
This set is now being used in more than 4,000 
schools. You will want fo see this unit. 


APPROVAL 
tk kkk kkk hk te 


sets 








Please send me on approval 
“Our Flag Series”. 


1 understand | will be billed at Special 
Price of $9.90 each set unless | return 
in good condition after 10 days time. 


NAME 
SCHOOL 
STREET 
CITY 











STATE 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, INC. 
18 E. 41 STREET + WY. 17, WY. 
Dept. ST 10 
—k— t—k—- kh kk hh 
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Filmstrip, Slides (2 x 2) 
and Opaque Projectors 


(Key: Op-opaque projector manufactured. 
These companies usually put out 344 x 4% 


| slide projectors, too; Sp-projector adapted 


for specia) uses; Sd-sound projector.) 


American Optical Co., Instrument Div., Buf- | 


falo 15, N. Y. (Op.) 
Ampro Corp., 2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 
18, Ill. (Filmstrips, slides) 
*x Argus, Inc., 74 & William St., Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 
Automatie Projection Corp., 
N. Y. 18. (Filmstrips, slides) 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 


19 W. 44 St., 
Rochester 2, 


S. &. 
Bell & Howell Co., 7100 McCormick Rd., Chi- 
cago 45, Ill. (Slides) 


| wCharles Bese!er Co., 60 Badger Ave., New- 


ark 8, N. J. (Op.) 

Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N. Y 

Electro Engineering & Mfg. Co., 627 W. Alex- 
anarine, Detroit, Mich. (Sd. slidefilms) 

GoldE Manufacturing Co., 1214 W. Madison 
St., Chicago 7, Il. 

Keystone Manufacturing Co., 151 Hallet St., 
Boston 24, Mass. (Op., Sp.) 

O. J. McClure Talking Pictures, 
Washington Blvd., Chicago 7, Ill 
strips, slides) 

Mast Development Co., 2212 E 
Davenport, Ia. (Pictar slides) 
Operadio Manufacturing Co., St. Charles 

(Sd.) 

Radio Corp. of America, Camden, N. J 

Society for Visual Education, 1345 W. Di- 
versey Parkway, Chicago 14, Il 

Three Dimension Sales Co., 4555 W 
St., Chicago, Ml. (Vivid) 

Viewlex, Inc., 35-01 Queens 
Island City 1, N. ¥ 


1115 W 
(Film- 


12th St., 


tl 


Addison 


Bivd., Long 


16mm Sound Projectors 


Ampro Corporation, 2835 N. Western Ave., 
Chicago 18, Il. 

Bell and Howell Co., 
Chicago 45, Il. 

Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N. Y 

Holmes Projector Co., 1815 Orchard St., Chi- 
cago 14, Il 

Movie-Mite Corp., 1105 Truman Rd., Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 

Natco, Inc., 505 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chi- 
cago 12, Il 

Radio Corporation of America, Educational 
Services, Camden, N. J 

*x Revere Camera Co., 320 E. 21 St., Chicago 

Victor Animatograph Corp., Davenport, Ia 


7100 McCormick Rd., 


Screens 
Da-Lite Screen Co., 2769 N. Pulaski 
Chicago 39, Ill. (Projection screens) 
Fowler Co., 750 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il 
Radiant Manufacturing Co., 1144 W. Superior 
St., Chicago 22, Il. 
Raven Screen Corp., 124 E 


Rd., 


124 St. N. Y 


Radio Equipment 


Discs, Tape, Wire 

«Audio Devices, 444 Madison Ave., N. Y 
rush Development Co., 3405 Perkins Ave., 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 

*&Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co., 
900 Fauquier Ave., St. Paul 6, Minn. (Tape 
and tape accessories) 

Permo, Inc., 6415 No 
Chicago 

Pre_to Recording Corp., P.O. Box 500, Hack- 
ensack, N. J. 


Ravenswood Ave., 


| Playbacks, 2 and 3 speeds 


Audio Master Corp., 341 Madison Ave., N. Y,. | 


David Bogen Co., 663 Broadway, N. Y. 12. 

Califone Corp., 1041 N. Sycamore Ave., Hol- 
lywood 38, Calif. 

Fairchild Camera and Instrument Corp., 8806 
Van Wyck Blvd., Jamaica, N. Y. 

O. J. McClure Talking Pictures, 1115 W. 
Washington Blvd., Chicago 7, Ill. (Also 
public address systems) 

Philco Corp., Tioga & C Sts., Phila. 34, Pa. 


(Continued on page 38-T) 
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Include 


consumer education 
in your teaching! 


ot! 
9 Teachers know that stu- 
Pw . dents need to understand 
=X\ the economic problems 


~ 
Coe 
intelligent consumers. 


\ ss 
fis» 
by / Authoritative booklets 


and filmstrips in this field are available from 
the Consumer Education Department 
of Household Finance Corporation. 


Attractive! Practical! Readable! 
The library of HFC booklets are practical 
guides to better living. The Money Man- 
agement booklets explain basic principles 
of spending wisely. The Better Buyman- 
4 booklets give specific details on how 
to buy and use a variety of products used 
in the home every day. 

You can use these booklets in your reg- 
ular classes: Social Studies, Business Edu- 
cation, Home Economics, Mathematics, 
Distributive Education. 


Unbiased! Timely! Authoritative! 
The Consumer Education Department of 
HFC has been publishing this library for 
over 20 years. All facts are checked with 
national authorities. Contain no advertis- 
ing. Educators in every state use and 
recommend them. 


Filmstrip lectures on free loan 
HFC filmstrips dramatize the information 
in the booklets. They come with a pre- 
pared talk, and are free on loan for one week. 

HFC materials equip students for more 
satisfactory living in business and personal 
life. As one teacher stated it: 


of day-to-day living. This 
is of vital importance if 
pe we are to be a nation of 


~—S 


“The work you are doing to dispel the 
economic illiteracy of our day is out- 
standing. I get better results with your 
pamphlets than with any textbook or 
library book.” 


——eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees*sv 


Write today for your free Con- ’ 
sumer Education Program booklet 
which outlines all of HFC's con- 


Sumer education services 


Household Finance Corporation 
Consumer Education Department 
919 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me, free, the Consumer Education 
Program booklet. 


Name 


School or 





Address. 





City 
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PUTNAM BOOKS 


FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS 


VALERIA 
By ELIZABETH GALE 


Though they lived in Rome in 
the year 19 B.C., sixteen-year- 
old Julia and her cousin Claudia 
are as real as any young Ameri- 
can girls of today. “Very good 
reading for teen-age girls.” 

— Mary PFeIFFER, Publishers’ 
Weekly. $2.50 


PACKET ALLEY 
By ELIZABETH MEG 


A historical novel based on the 
charming old town of New 
Castle, Delaware. “I read it with 
delight and I feel sure that many 
children will share that pleasure 
with me.”—DorotHy CANFIELD 
FISHER. $2.50 


THE YALE 


FOOTBALL STORY 
By TIM COHANE 


One of the country’s best-known 
sports writers tells the complete 
story from 1872 through 1950, 
with all the players and coaches. 
48 halftones. $6.00 


WITH ROCKNE AT 
NOTRE DAME 


By EUGENE “SCRAPIRON” YOUNG 
A warm and human story, fea- 
turing the immortal Rockne, the 
celebrated Four Horsemen and 
all the other stars, with a wealth 
of information on the game itself. 
Illustrated. $3.75 


At all bookstores 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


210 Madison Avenve, New York 16, N. Y. 








Where to Find It 
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Radio Corp. of America Ca nden, N. J 

Mark Simpson Mfg. Co., 32-28 49 St., 
Island City 3, N. Y 

Speak-O- Phone Recording Equipment Co., | 
23 W. 60 St.. N. Y¥. 23 | 


Long 


Recorders 
(Key: W-wire, T-tape, D-disc 
for special uses.) 
Amplifier Corp Am 396-398 Broad- 
way. N. ¥ (T., ma tape 
Ampro Corp., 2835 N t ern Ave., Chicago 


Sp-designed 


» Master Corp., 341 Madison Ave. N. ¥ 

Aurex Corp., 1117 N. Franklin St shicago 
16, I «(W.) 

Brush Development Co 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. (T.) 

Fairchild Camera and Instrument Corp 
88-06 Van Wyck Blvd., Jamaica, N. Y. (D.) 

&%Magnecord, Inc., 360 N. Michigan Ave 
Chicago 1, Ill. (T.) 

Mi 2 Reproducer Co., 812 Broadway, N. ¥ 

(T.) 


3405 Perkins Ave 


Peirce Wire Recorder Corp 328 S 
St., Evanston, Ill. «W.) 

Presto Recording Corp 
19 1D 

Radio Corp. of Ame 


242 W. 55 St 
rica, Camden, N 


D.) 
Rek-O-Kut Co.. 38-01 Queens Bivd., 
Island City 1, N. Y. (D.) 
wx Revere Camera Co., 320 E. 21 St.. Chicago 
Mark Simpson Mfg. Co., 32-28 49 St.. Long 
Island City 3, N. Y. (D. and T.) 
SoundScriber Corp., 146 Munson St., New 
Haven 4, Conn. (D.) 
Speak-O-Phone Recording Equipment Co 
23 W. 60 St.. N. Y. 23 . 3 
Universal Molded Products Corp 
1500 Walnut St.. Philadelphia, Pa 
Webster Chicago, 5610 Bloomingdale Ave 
Chicago 39, Ill. (W.) 
*#Webster Electric Co 
Sts, Racine. Wis. (T.) 
Wireway Corp. of America, 1331 Halsey St 
Brooklyn 27, N. ¥ 


Reelest), 


Clark and Dekoven 


Transmitters 


Collins Radio Co 
Rapids. Iowa 
Gates Radio Co., 12% ampshire St 
Il! 

General Electric Co., Electronics Park, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y 

Radio Corp. of America, Camden. N. J 

Radio Engineering Laboratories, 36-40 37 St., 
Long Island City 1, N. Y 


N.E. Cedar 


Quincy, 


Radio and TV Receivers 

Arthur Ansley Mfg. Co., Doylestown 

Bendix Radio Div., Bendix Aviation 
E. Joppa Rd., Baltimore 4, Md 

Emerson Radio and Phonograph Co 
8 Ave.. New York 

Freed-Eisemann Radio Co 
New York 

General Electric Co., Electronics Park. Syra- 
cuse, N.Y 

J. W. Miller, 5917 S. Main St., Los Angeles 

Phi'en Corp., Tiog> & C Sts Ph'ladelohia 

Radio Corp. of America, Camden, N. J 

Westinghoure Electric Corp., Television-Ra- 
dio Division, Sunbury. Pa 

Zenith Radio Corp., 6901 Dickens Ave... Chi- 
cago. (AM and FM, television receivers) 


200 Hudson St 


Studio Equipment 

Altec Lansing Corp., 161 6 Ave., N. Y. 13 
(Sound equipment, speakers, P.A. systems) 

Amplifier Corp. of America, 389 Broadway 
N. ¥. 13 

David Bogen Co., 663 Broadway, N. Y. 12 

Collins Audio Products Co., Route 29, Moun- 
tainside, N. J. (Radio tuners, amplifiers 

Fairchild Recording and Equipment Corp., 
154 St. & 7 Ave., Whitestone, L. I, N. Y 

Fidelatone, 851 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 
(Intercommunication, public address, high 
fidelity music systems) 


} ees 


“A mighty fortress 
against ignorance... 


\ good book of reference . . . au- 
thoritative aad sound . . . succinct, 
well written and well printed .. . 

Stands up well under use.” —Horace 
Reynolds, CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MON 
itor. When parents ask how they 
can help their children in school, 
don't hesitate to recommend the 


New. completely revised 
greatly expanded 


THE COLUMBIA 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


70,000 subjects from the 
tomorrow's 


covers over 

beginning of time to 

headlines 

10.000 new entries @ 2,211 
6,000,000 words 


$28.50 


pages 


4dt all bookstores 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Morningside Heights, N. Y. 27, N. Y. 








For the Practical Reader 
VAN NOSTRAND presents... 


SPEAK WITH EASE 

By Russell Conwell Ross. A top flight 
executive training coach for business 
and industrial leaders explains how 
anyone can learn to speak with ease 
before any group, large or small 
Considers direct audience, mike, and 
TV techniques $2.00 


RAISING SMALL ANIMALS 

FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT 

By Frank G. Ashbrook. Energetic 
teenagers and their families can find 
here many a practical suggestion for 
gainful, interesting part-time em- 
ployment in raising rabbits, hamsters, 
goats, minks, game birds, and other 
profitable specialties for home use 
or market $4.00 


CORSAGE CRAFT 

By Glad Reusch and Mary Noble. The 
first complete handbook on the new 
art and hobby of corsage making— 
from home-grown, natural, or florists 
materials—with arrangements keyed 
to formal and informal occasions the 
year ‘round $3.50 


VAN NOSTRAND’S SCIENTIFIC 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 

Second Edition. Over 10,000 subjects 
in theoretical and applied science 
and technology are concisely handled 
by unquestioned authorities in each 
field in this valuable one-volume 
scientific reference library $15.00 


At all Bookstores 


D. VAN NOSTRAND O., NC. 
250 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 





Gates Radio Co., 123 Hampshire St., Quincy, 
bah 


General Electric Co., Electronics Park, Syra- 
cuse, N.Y 
Langevin Mfg. Corp., 460 W. 34 St., N. ¥. 1. 
%*%Magnecord, Inc.. 360 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1, Ill 
Masco, Mark Simpson Mfg. Co., Inc.. 32-28 
49 St., Long Island City 3, N. ¥ 
National Co., 61 Sherman St., Malden, Mass. 
Neumade Products Corp.. 330 W 42 St., 
ae 
America. Camden, N. J 
aguir Industries. 500 W 


rm Electric Co., 195 Broadway, N. Y. 7 


School Equipment 
Air Conditioning and Heating 


Herman Nelson Div., American Air Filter 
Co., Moline, Ill. (Ventilating and heating) 

Fresh’end Aire Co., 221 N. LaSalle St.. Chi- 
cago Heaters, humidifiers, fans) 

General Electric Co., Electronics Park, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. and (for germicidal lamps) 
Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio 

Minneapolis-Honeywell, Minneapolis 8, Minn. 
(Control systems) 

John J. Nesbitt, State Rd. and Rhawn St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. (Heating, ventilating and 
air conditioning) 

Walton Laboratories, 1186 Grove St., Irving- 
ton, N. J. (Humidifiers) 
Westinghouse Electric Corp 

Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa 

Young Radiator Co., 709 S. Marquette St., 
Racine, Wis (Unit heaters, convector- 
radiators) 


306 Fourth 


Art and Craft Supplies 


*x*xAmerican Art Clay Co. 4717 W. 16 St., 
Indianapolis 24, Ind 
*x*xAmerican Crayon Co., Sandusky, Ohio 
*&*xAmerican Lead Pencil Co. 500 Willow 
Hoboken, N 
rican Silk Mills, 1400 Broadway, 
18. (Guides for textile design) 
Midway, 22 E. 40 St., N. Y. 17 
**xMilton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass 
&kDevoe & Raynolds Co., Box 328, Louis- 
ville 1, Ky 
&kxEagle Pencil Co., 703 E. 13 St., N. Y. 3 
**xFamous Artists Course, Westport, Conn. 
&xHiggins Ink Co., 271 Ninth St., Brooklya 
15, N. Y 
Howard Hunt Pen Co., Camden, N. J. 
C. Larson Co., 820 S. Tripp Ave., Chi- 
cago 24, Ill 
wxxLily Mills Co.. Hand Weaving Dept., 
Shelby, N. C 
**xMcCall’s Patterns, 230 Park Ave., New 
York 
**O-P Craft Co., Sandusky, Ohio 
*&*xPaasche Airbrush Co., 1909 Diversey 
Pkway, Chicago 14, Tl 
*#*xStrathmore Paper Co., West Springfield, 
Mass 
**F. Weber Co., 1220 Buttonwood St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa 
Weldon Roberts, 351 6 Ave., Newark, N. J. 


Blackboards, Bulletin Boards, etc. 


Acme Bulletin & Directory Board Corp., 37 
E. 12 St., New York 

Bulletin Boards & Directory Products, 724 
Broadway, N. Y. 3 

Claridge Products, 6729 N. Olmstead Ave., 
Chicago. (Duron slate) 

Crown Institutional Equipment Co., 218 W 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 

Endur Paint Co., 46 Cornhill, Boston 8, Mass 
(Blackboard resurfacing material) 

Glidden Co., Cleveland, O. (Blackboard re- 
surfacing paint) 

New York Standard Blackboard Co., 144 W 
18 St., N. Y. 11 

E. W. A. Rowles Co., Arlington Heights, Il 
(Chalkboard green, bulletin boards, chalk- 
board trim) 

Weber Costello Co., Chicago Heights, Ill 


(Continued on page 41-T) 


* indicates advertisement in this issue contain- 
ing additional information 

* *® indicates co-sponsor of Scholastic Art, Pho- 
tography, or Writing Awards. 
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OUR FIGHTING 
“JETS” 


By MAJOR C. B. COLBY, CAP. Man and 
boy alike are entranced by these 22 jet 
planes in action photographs, com- 
plete with silhouettes and specifica- 
tions just released by nr a 


HENRY, THE HAND- 
PAINTED MOUSE 


By JEAN MERRILL, Illustrated by 
Ronni Solbert. This delightful story 
of a lonely, small gray mouse recalls 
all the imaginative charm of Wanda 
Gig’s Millions of Cats and may well 
repeat the success of that classic. 


Ages 6-9. $1.75 
TUCK 


The Story of a Snow-Hare 
By ALFRED FLUCKIGER. Translated by 
Rose Fyleman. Illustrated by Grace 
Huxtable. The story of a small, wild 
snow-hare in the Swiss Alps which 
will carry young readers into new, ex- 
citing places. Ages 8 and up. $2.50 


PETE OF ICE BAY 


By FRANK ILLINGWORTH, Illustrated 
by R. M. Powers. The rugged life 
Pete shares with the Eskimo trappers 
is a wonderful experience for all boys 
who love adventure. Ages 10-14. $2.75 


THE HOUSE IN 
HIDING 


By ELINOR LYON, The suspense-filled 
story of two girls and a boy and their 
adventures in a deserted house is writ- 
ten with the same fine skill as Wishing 
Water Gate and Hilary's Island. 
Ages 9-12. $2.50 


THE JUNGLE TWINS 


By IRMA ROBERTS. Illustrated by Kurt 
Wiese. Life in the jungle can be very 
exciting for two small monkeys, espe- 
cially when one of them has no tail. 
A thrilling story filled with authentic 
jungle atmosphere animal lore. 

Ages 7-10. $2.25 


THE REWARD OF 
FAITH 


By ELIZABETH GOUDGE. Illustrated by 
Nora S. Unwin. In eight stories, set 
down with the vt simplicity of 
legend, Elizabeth Goudge tells of reli- 
gious faith quietly but dramatically at 
work in the lives of boys and girls, 
men and women. Ages 12 and 7 





TWO FAVORITES 


by ELOISE JARVIS 
McGRAW 


CROWN FIRE 


“This exc Story swin, al 

with contiaued” Suspense ond seal 4 
rative yer."'—N, Y. Herald Tribune 
Book Review. A 12 and up. Honor 
Book—Herald Tribune Spring Book 
Festival. $2.75 


SAWDUST IN 
HIS SHOES 


itustrated by Pers Crowell. ‘‘A wonder- 
ful story . . . not since Toby Tyler 
have we had such an appealing circus 
character."'—Cleveland News.A Junior 
Literary Guild Selection. 

12and up. $2.50 








A SONG FOR 
ARABELLA 


By nen Winter. 2. —— by 


ers.""—VIRGINIA 











Iwo GREAT 
new adventure 


hooks 


COMANCHE 


by DAVID APPEL 
ssi 


“The story of the heroic horse 

that survived Custer’s famous 

‘Last Stand’ on the Little Big Horn 
River . . 
of the great battle itself. . 


plus the exciting account 


history, and 
"—Cleveland News. 


Soaring fantasy, 
western folklore.’ 
“Boys and girls by the thousands— 
and their mothers and fathers, 
too—will be reading for a generation 
to come this sensitively written 


story.”"—Philadelphia Inquirer 


Sixteen full-page illustrations by 


James Daugherty. $2.50 


THE 
UN-DOG.-TRAIL 
and other stories 
by JACK LONDON 


Twelve great tales of exciting 
outdoor life by the well-loved 
American author. “An excellent 
collection. . .. He has few equals in 
producing intelligent 

adventure 

stories.” 

—Cleveland 

Press. $2.50 


Wherever books 
are sold 


WORT PE BL ISTEENG 


in Europe. 


Fenimore 


The Bookmobile 


(Continued from page 12-T) 


Forest fire and storm are 
among hazards they overcome. 

Two new Grosset and Dunlap books 
(85 cents): Betsy Allen’s The Yellou 
Warning, exciting Connie Blair mystery 
involving escaped gorilla and a $15,000 
mink coat. . . 1 Pass and a Prayer, 
by Clair Bee, a Chip Hilton football 
story about an attempt to break down 
the team tradition 
ship Adventure 
pense in tale of boys and smugglers on 
the shores of the Gaspé are found in 
Morris Longstreth’s Gallows Rock (Mac- 
millan, $2.50) 

Regina Woody, former 
author of Student Dance) 
of a teen-age 
reographer (Houghton MifHin, $2.75) 


good sportsman- 


mystery, and sus 


ballerina, is 
good story 


. 1 1 
girl who succeeds as cho 


Biography 
Good biographies are among new 
book arrivals. The Wright Brothers 
(revised ed., Farrar, Straus, and Young, 
$5) by Fred C. Kelly, is one of the 
best versions of the Wright brothers 
story we have seen. The late Orville 
Wright authorized Fred Kelly to write 
it, gave him access to all material. 
Amazing is the word for life story of 
circus-owner George Hamid, told to his 
son George Hamid, Jr., in Circus (Ster 
ling, $3). Hamid began as an acrobat 
in Lebanon. Later he 
brated booking 
Bill, the Ringlings 


became a cele- 
knew Buffalo 
Oakley, etc 


agent 
Annie 


For Writers 

Practical help for beginner and the 
experienced writer is in Writing for 
Young People (Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
$2.75), by Mabel Louise Robinson, as- 
sistant professor of English at Colum- 
bia University. Twenty-seven writers 
old and new, tell how they broke 
print, how they wrote their novels, how 
they made a name in literature in Wil- 
liam .Targ’s A Reader for Writers 
(Hermitage House, $3.50). Included 
are: Edith Wharton, “The Writing of 
Ethan Frome”; Sinclair Lewis, “Break 
ing into Print”; Mark Twain, “James 
Cooper's Literary Offenses”; 
Voltaire, “Criticizing the Critics”; 
Thoreau, “Literary Style.” 

Convenient for reference is 
book of Literary Terms, 
piled by Yelland 
(Philosophical Library 
clerihew as “a nonsense 
biographical interest,” 
written by its inventor, 
hew Bentley: 

“Sir Humphrey Davy 

Abominated gravy 

He lived in the odium 

Of having discovered sodium.” 

Harpy Fincu 


into 


ind 


A Hand- 
newly 
and Easton 
$3.75). It lists 
rhyme having 
and example, 


Edmund Cleri- 


com 


Jones, 





51 Birds Sing = in Your 


Classroom— 


Recorded for 
the Albert R 
Brand 

Bird Song 
Foundation 
laboratory 
of 
Ornithology, 
Cornell 


University 


FIVE NEW twelve-inch vinylite records 
of 51 bird songs—to delight and instruct 
students. These recordings, made in 
natural habitats, feature North Ameri- 
can warblers, birds of gardens and shade 
trees, of the roadsides, of lakes and 
marshes. Five Twelve-Inch Vinylite Rec- 
ords, Ten Sides, in a Decorative Album. 
For 78 r.p.m. machines. $10.50 postpaid 
—And don't forget 
AMERICAN BIRD SONGS (Volume !) 

Six ten-inch vinylite records, twelve sides. 

$8.50 postpaid 
FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION WRITE TO 


COMSTOCK PUBLISHING ASSOCIATES 
Formerly Comstock Publishing Company, Inc 
Now a Division of Cornell University Press) 


124 Roberts Ploce, Ithaca, New York 








A delightful comedy of 
educational 

error that 

points up— 

with laughs— 

the modern 

2 teacher's 


dilemma! 


ssive educati 
rood, | 

t that teachers 

story, and be 

ippen to them. 


by DON FONTAINE 
$3.00 at bookstores or direct from 


FARRAR, STRAUS & YOUNG 
101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 








Where to Find It 


(Continued from page 39-T) 


Building Materials 


Adams & Westlake Co., Elkhart, Ind. ( Alumi- 
num windows) 

American Structural Products Co., Toledo 1, 
Ohio (Insulux glass blocks) 

Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Middle- 
town, Ohio. (Steelox one-story buildings) 

Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. (Acous- 
tical and flooring materials, building sup- 
plies) 

Celotex Corp., 120 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
(Insulation, roofing, acoustical material, 
gypsum products) 

Detroit Steel Products Co., 2250 E. Grand 
Bivd., Detroit 11, Mich 

General Electric Co., Electronics Park, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. (Electrical) 

Johns-Manville, 22 E. 40 St., N. Y. 16 (Mov- 
able walls, flooring, acoustical materials, 
insulating materials, roofing, etc.) 

Kaylo Div., Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, 
Ohio. (Insulating roof tile, firedoors, lam- 
inated panels) 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., Nicholas | 


Bidg., Toledo 2, Ohio. (Window glass, door 
glass, safety glass, decorative and struc- 
tural glass, etc.) 

Lowebco, Inc., 1525 E. 53 St., Chicago. (Floor 
and wall coating) 

Pittsburgh Corning Corp., 307 Fourth Ave., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. (Glass blocks, insulat- 
ing materials) 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 632 Duquesne 
Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. (Glass, paint, ce- 
ment) 

Superior Electric Co., 83 Laurel St., Bristol, 
Conn. (Variable transformers, voltage reg- 
ulators, power supplies) 


Business Machines, 
Typewriters, Duplicators 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co., 6071 Second 
Ave., Detroit 32, Mich. (Accounting, add- 
ing, calculating machines) 

Davidson Corp., 1020 W. Adams St., Chicago. 
(Dual duplicator, offset duplicator, folding 
machines, supplies) 

A. B. Dick Co., 5700 W. Touhy Ave., Chicago 
31, Il. (Supplies, duplicators, folding ma- 
chines) 

Ditto, Inc., 2243 W. Harrison St., Chicago. 
(Duplicators and liquid, gelatin, and offset 
supplies) 

Gel-Sten Supply Co., 9014 Brookfield Ave., 
Brookfield, Ill. (Duplicating) 

Heyer Corp., 1850 S. Kostner Ave., Chicago. 
(Duplicators and supplies) 


Photostat Corp., 303 State St., Rochester, | 


N. Y. (Copying machines) 

Remington Rand, 315 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10. 
(Accounting, adding, calculating, duplicat- 
ing machines; typewriters) 

Rex-o-graph, Inc., 3721 N. Palmer St., Mil- 
waukee 12, Wis. (Fluid duplicator) 

Royal Typewriter Co., 2 Park Ave., N. Y. 
16. (Electric, standard, portable, typewrit- 
ers; carbon paper, ribbons, business ma- 
chines supplies) 

L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, 701 E. 
Washington St., Syracuse 1, N. Y. (Adding 
machines, duplicators and supplies, type- 
writers and supplies) 

Speed-O-Print Corp., 1801 W. Larchmont 
Ave., Chicago. (Duplicating) 

Underwood Corp., 1 Park Ave., N. Y. 16. 
(Accounting and adding machines; type- 
writers; carbon papers, ribbons, supplies) 

Wolber Duplicator & Supply Co., 1201 Cort- 
land St., Chicago 14, Ill. (Duplicators) 


Flags, Jewelry, Plaques, Trophies 


Allied School Supply Co., 454 Michigan Ave., 
Detroit 26, Mich. (Flags, banners) 

American Bronze Sign & Tablet Co., 317 W. 
45 St.. N. Y. 19. 

American Flag and Banner Co., 127 N. Dear- 
born St., Chicago 2, Ill. (Flags, honor rolls, 
bronze tablets, athletic letters, bulletin 
boards, etc.) 


(Continued on page 42-T) 
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« New books for young people 
¢-\ fro The John Day Company 


A STORY OF KOREA 


Written and illustrated by EVELYN McCUNE. Kim and 
his country cousin really rode a tiger, but this was 
only one of their many exciting experiences. Evelyn 
McCune, an authority on Korea and a masterly story- 
teller, has written a wonderful tale and shown in 
fascinating detail how the Koreans live and think, $2.25 


PLANTS IN THE CITY 


By HERMAN and NINA SCHNEIDER. Illustrated by CYNTHIA 
KoeHLer. A book that demonstrates, through pictures, 
diagrams and delightful text, that the pleasures of Nature 
are as available to the city-dweller as to his country 
cousin. It describes the plants that will grow best in a 
city apartment and on roofs and brick walls, why they 
flourish and how to tend them. Herman Schneider is 
Supervisor of Science and Nature Study in the New 
York City Elementary Schools. $2.50 


EASY READING 


By ELLEN WALES WALPOLE. Illustrated by Douc 
ANDERSON. Foreword by Ben D. Woop. A wonderful book 
for beginning readers by the author of The Golden 
Dictionary. It combines the modern sentence method, the 
older, more basic phonetic method, and the even older 
“picture-writing” all together, and serves them up in 
alphabets and merry jingles that make it truly fun to 
learn to read. $1.50 

Sa. 
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SING AND BE HAPPY 


By JUNE NORTON. Illustrated by CHarLot Byj. For more than ten years 
lovers of The June Norton Sing-It-Again Book have been clamoring for 
a new edition of this classic collection of songs for young children, Now, 
in a new volume full of lively two-color illustrations, June Norton 
includes some of the songs from her first book, together with eighteen 
new songs never published before. $2.50 


CONTINUING FAVORITES -————— 
FIVE BOYS IN A CAVE 


By RICHARD CHURCH. “When a thriller for boys over twelve has not only 
mystery and suspense but also fine writing and good character drawing, 
it is good news indeed . . . an exciting, unforgettable book.” 

—WN. Y. Herald Tribune Book Review. $2.50 


THE STORY OF THE WORLD 


By JAWAHARLAL NEHRU. “Pandit Nehru’s daughter, Indira, seems to have 

a serious child who wanted answers to pretty complex questions. 

This book is a series of letters in which some of these questions are 
explored with great simplicity, thoughtfulness and charm.” 

SanTHA Rama Rav. Illustrated. $2.25 


THE POETIC PARROT 


By MARGARET MACKAY. Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. The story of Percy, 
a wise and witty old bird who “made up rhymes at all times” and was 
always getting into scrapes. “A rollicking tale . . . guaranteed to tickle 
youthful readers.”—Philadelphia Inquirer. $2.50 








THE JOHN DAY COMPANY 
Sales Office: 210 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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The New York Times says: 


“This 
Bronc Burnett 


series is developing 
into something 
super-special!” 


Don’t miss any of 
these books 


by WILFRED 
McCORMICK 


The Football Series 


Quick Kick 


Disaster threatens the team 
from little Sonora in this grip- 
ping tale of Bronc Burnett— 
a swift-moving gridiron story. 

$2.00 


en 
mtciad Rambling 


Halfback 


Chock full of action 
and suspense as 
Bronce and his 
teammates battle right down 
to the final gun in the cham- 
pionship game against mighty 
Albuquerque. $2.00 


Flying Tackle 


Bronc Burnett’s first year on 
the gridiron is a truly excit- 
ing story—an “inside” account 
that takes the reader right 
onto the field. $2.00 


The Baseball Series 


which presents 
rousing, heads-up 
baseball as Bronc 
and his team fight 
their way despite 
terrific odds. “I 
went through tournaments 
much the same as Bronc Bur- 
nett ... True to life and true 
to baseball.”—Bos FELLER 


$2.00 
$2.00 
$2.00 
$2.00 
$2.00 


GRAND SLAM HOMER 
THE THREE-TWO PITCH 
LEGION TOURNEY 
FIELDER’S CHOICE 
BASES LOADED 


At all bookstores 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


210 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Annin & Co. 8 Fifth Ave.. New York 
(Flags. accessories) 

Award Incentives, 160 Broadway. N Y 2 
(Rings, pins, jewelry) 

L. G. Balfour Co., 521 Fifth Ave.. New York 
(Jewelry, class rings. pins) 

Dettra Flag Co, Oaks, Montgomery Co., Pa 

General] Bronze Corp. Stewart Ave., Garden 
Cer. & £8. 

Greene Insignia Co., 175 Fifth Ave. N ¥Y 
10 (Jewelry) 

International Bronze Tablet Co 
St.. N. ¥ 

Meierjohan-Wengier Metal Craftsmen, 1102 
W. 9 St.. Cincinnati. Ohio 

Metal! Arts Co . 742 Portland Ave., Rochester 
21,N. Y 

Spies Bros 27 E. Monroe St.. Chicago 
(Jewelry, rings, pins, etc.) 

United States Bronze Sign Co., 570 Broad- 
way, N Y 12 


150 W 22 


Furniture 


American Desk Mfg. Co., Temple, Texas 

American Seating Co., 901 Broadway, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. (Chairs and desks) 

Arlington Seating Co., Arlington Hghts., I! 

Beckley-Cardy Co., 1632 Indiana Ave., Chi- 
cago 16. (Furniture, schoo] equipment) 

Clarin Mfg. Co.,4 ‘% W. Harrison Ave.. Chi- 
cago. (Folding chairs) 

Columbus Show Case Co., 850 W. Fifth Ave 
Columbus 12, Ohio. (Show cases) 

Crown Institutional Equipment Co., 218 S 
Wabash Ave, Chicago. (School furniture) 

Gaylord Brothers, 155 Gifford St., Syracuse 
N. Y. (Library furniture) 

Hammond Desk Co., 5248 Hohman Ave 
Hammond, Ind 

Heywood-Wakefield Co., 3010 10 St.. Monom- 
inee, Mich. (Chairs, tabledesks, tables) 

Ideal Seating Co., 519 Ann St., N.W. Grand 
Rapids. Mic! Auditorium & stadium seat- 
ing) 

Indiana Desk Co., Jasper, Ind 

Irwin Sea.ing Co., 1480 Buchanan St., SW 
Grand Rapids, Mic 

Kewaunee Mfg. Co., Adrian, Mich. (Chairs) 

Norcor Mfg. Co., 312 W. Walnut St., Green 
Bay, Wis (Chairs) 

Louis Rastetter & Sons Co.. 1300 Wall St., 
Ft. Wayne 1, Ind. ‘Folding furniture) 

E W. A Rowles Co., Arlington Heights, II! 
(Schoo! furniture, desks) 

Royal Metal Mfg. Co., 175 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. (Meta! folding chairs) 

John E. Sjostrom Co., Philadelphia, Pa. (Li- 
brary desks and equipment) 

Standard School Equipment Co., Siler Ci 
N.C. (Chairs. desks 


Handy Aids 


ABC Popcorn Co., 3441 W 
cago. (Popcorn machine 

Ace Art Co., 53 Gould St 
(Mounting corners) 

Ace Fastener Corp., 3415 N Ashland Ave., 
Chicago. (Staplers) 

Cole Products Corp., 39 S. LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago 3, Ill. (3-flavor cup drink dispenser) 

Craftcard Specialties, Box 235 N. Pittsburgh, 
Pa. (Graduation name cards, name cards, 
money-raising projects) 

Federal Fibre Corp., 3704 Tenth St., Long 
Island City 1, N. ¥ Waste basket 

Gaylord Bros 155 Gifford St.. Syracuse, 
N. Y. (Library supplies) 

# Household Finance Corp., 919 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11, ll 

Hotchkiss Co., 10 Hoyt St., Norwalk, 

Conn. (Staplers, fasteners) 

S. C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis 
waxing machine and supplies) 
Kitway Silk Screen Process Printing, Cal 
School of Screen Process, 3740 Overland 
Ave., Los Angeles 34, Ca (Instructions 

and process material) 
Manley, Inc., 1920 Wyandotte St.. Kansas 
City 8, Mo. (Popcorn machine) 
*%Markhart Vocabulary Service, 
Idaho. (Word tester) 
*Personal Finance Co., 
York. 


North Ave. Chi- 


Reading, Mass 


(Floor 


Preston, 


137 E. 57 St.. New 


HARPER & BROTHER 


SELECTED FOR YOUR 


“Christmas 


Book Bazaar” 


HOW GOOD 
iS YOUR SCHOOL? 
A Handbook to Help Parents 


| 
| 





by Wilbur A. Yauch. “What the 
schools are and what they do are 
matters that directly concern every 
American. . . . How Good Is Your 
School? clears the air of many 
confusing charges and half-truths 
about the goals and methods of 
modern education . . . a fine con- 
tribution toward an_ intelligent 
background for both understand- 
ing and supporting America’s 
schools.” 


National Parent-Teacher. $2.75 











THE 
ADOLESCENT 


by Dr. Marynia Farnham, Co- 
author of “Modern Woman: The 
Lost Sex.” “I am happy to discover 
in Marynia F. Farnham a psychia- 
trist (herself the mother of a teen- 
age daughter) who is definitely 
sane about the problems of ado- 
lescence A first step for all 
parents is to buy and ponder this 
serious and thoughtful book.”— 
STERLING NORTH, N.Y. W orld- 
$3.00 


sd 


Telegram and Sun. 











WHY THE 
PRIVATE SCHOOL? 


by Allan V. Heely, Headmaster, 
Lawrenceville School. “This is 
one of the best books on private 
schools that I have ever read. It 
offers a challenge to people who 
have not concerned themselves 
with the facts.” — Josephine E. 
Chrenko, in Parents’ Magazine. 
“Provides information vital to a 
better understanding of the com- 
American 
Y. Herald- 
$3.00 


plicated and diverse 
school system.” — N. 


Tribune. 











At your bookstore or from 


49 East 33rd Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 


i a LLL 
Terre re ese ee 
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Four books that should 
be in every home! 


The Good 
Housekeeping 


CcooK 
BOOK 


HE famous 

cook book that 

more than 1,250,- 

000 women depend 

on. Unique fea- 

tures: superb new ideas and short cuts, 
diets and delicacies; basic step-by-step 
recipes and menus; complete directions 
for use of latest equipment; up-to-date, 
time-saving methods of buying, prepar- 
ing and serving meals, and U. S. Wine 
Dictionary. 1,024 pages, 17 full-color 
photographs, many how-to-do-it 
sketches $3.00 


Wonderful 
Ways to Cook 


A revised edition of the popular 
EDITH KEY HAINES COOK BOOK 


This treasure emphasizes turning old 
standbys into culinary delights: orig- 
inal recipes for meats, vegetables, fruits, 
appetizers, soups, pastries, sauces; for 
turning canned foods into gourmet 
treats; for economical, unusual meals 
Washable cover $3.00 


Making the 
Most of Your 
Food Freezer 


NEW IDEAS, NEW TECHNIQUES, NEW RECIPES 
By MARIE ARMSTRONG ESSIPCFF 


The up-to-date record of an expert's 
experience in freezing foods and using 
frozen foods in her own kitchen. Mrs 
Essipoff supplies the latest (and the 
frankest) information on methods, 
materials and recipes—gives specific de- 
tails on how to save money and im- 
prove meals. Essential for the modern 
cook. $3.00 


Sauces, FRENCH & FAMOUS 
By LOUIS DIAT, for fifty years 


the renowned chef of the Ritz 


Try a French sauce — it's easy — with 
these simple, satisfying recipes ( Ameri- 
can measurements) for all basic sauces. 
Also the superb formulas for Diat spe- 
cialties, and hints on the use of herbs, 
cognacs, and wines. $2.50 


At all bookstores 
RINEHART & COMPANY, New York 16 





*Printcraft Card Co., 1425 E. Elm St., Scran- 
ton, Pa. 

%State Finance Co., 216 Savings and Loan 
Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. 

Syncro Corp., Oxford, Mich. (Electric home 
sharpener) 

*#keL. E Waterman Co., 344 Hudson St., 
N. ¥. 13. (Pens, pencils, ball pointers, 
inks) 


Glides, Slides 
Bassick Co., 437 Howard Ave., Bridgeport, 


Conn. 
Buckeye Glide Co., 131 E. 23 St. N. Y 10 


Lighting 

Amplex Corp., 111 Water St.. Brooklyn, N.Y 
(Swivel socket) 

Colonial Electric Products, East Paterson, 
N. J. (Fluorescent lighting) 

DayBrite Lighting, 5411 Bulwer Ave. St 
Louis 7, Mo. (Lighting fixture ) 

General Electric Co., Electr: » Park Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Edwin F. Guth Co., 2615 Was iuneton Bivd., 
St Louis 3, Mo 

Hanovia Chemical & Mfg. Co.. Chestnut St 
& N.J.R.R. Ave., Newark 5, N 

Miller Co. Meriden. Conn (Lighting equip- 
ment) 

Pittsburgh Reflector Co. Oliver Bidg., Pitts- 
burgh. Pa 

Smithcraft Lighting Div., Chelsea 50, Mass 
(Fluorescent lighting fixtures) 

Superior Electric Co., 83 Laurel St., Bristol, 
Conn (Power tat dimmers; other equip- 
ment) 

*Sy n le t i1¢ Products, Emoorium, Pa.. 
(Fluorescent lamps and, fixtures) 

VGP Lighting, 521 Corbin Ave.. New Britain, 
Conn (Lighting equipment. stage lighting, 
consultant service) 

Westinghouse Electrical Corp., 306 Fourth 
Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. (Lighting equip- 
ment. school bus stoplight) 


Locks, Door and Locker 


Eagle Lock Co., 10 S. Main St., Terryville, 
Conn 

Dudley Lock Corp., Crystal Lake, Il 

Gougler Keyless Lock Co., 705 Lake St., 
Kent, Ohio 

International Business Machines Corp., 590 
Madison Ave., N. Y. 22. (Recording door 
locks) 

Master Lock Co., 2600 N. 32 St., Milwaukee, 
Wis. (Combination locks and padlocks) 
National Lock Co., 1902 7 St., Rockford, Ill 
Norwalk Lock Co., 395 Broadway, N. Y. 13 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Henry St., Stamford, 

Conn 


Maps, Charts, Atlases, Globes 


Aero Service Corp., 236 E. Courtland St., 
Philadelphia 20, Pa. (Plastic maps) 

Bacon and Vincent Co.,, (Cram's Teaching 
Aids) 1 Ellicott St., Buffalo 3, N. Y 

Bausch & Lomb, Rochester, N. Y. 

Beckley-Cardy Co., 1632 Indiana Ave., Chi- 
cago. (Globes) 

Stanley Bowmar Co., 513 W. 166 St., N. Y. 32 

British Travel Assn., 336 Madison Ave., New 
York 17. (County maps) 

Chase, Ernest Dudley, 1000 Washington St.. 
Boston 18, Mass 

George F. Cram Co., 730 E. Washington St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Denoyer-Geppert Co., 5235 Ravenswood Ave.. 
Chicago 

Friendship Press, 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 10. 

Cc. S. Hammond & Co., 521 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
17 


Hearne Bros., Nationa) Bank Bidg., Detroit 
26, Mich. 

Link Aviation, Inc., Binghamton, N. Y. (Air 
Education maps) 

McConnell School Map Co., 608 E. Madison 
St., Goshen, Ind. 

National Forum, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago 

Nystrom, A. J. & Co.. 3333 Elston Ave., 
Chicago 

Rand McNally & Co., 536 S. Clark St., Chi- 


cago. 
Replogle Globes, 325 N. Hoyne Ave., Chi- 
cago. 


(Continued on page 44-T) 
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BARNES SPORTS 
BOOKS 


for teen-age fans 


& 
A superb new 

A “how-to” series 
Complete teaching 
manuals for coaches 
and beginning play- 
ers. undreds of 
action drawings 
graphically illus- 
trate all techniques 
and plays. Each vol- 

ume designed and illustrated by 

TYLER NICOLEAU. Only $1.50 


BASEBALL TECHNIQUES 
ILLUSTRATED by Ethan Allen 


BASKETBALL TECHNIQUES 
ILLUSTRATED by Forrest Anderson 


FOOTBALL TECHNIQUES 
ILLUSTRATED by Jim Moore 


BARNES ALL STAR LIBRARY 
Complete biography and playing 
record of each star, plus pages of 
action and background pictures. 

Only 50¢ each 
JOE Di MAGGIO ANDY PAFKO 
RALPH KINER YOGI BERRA 
STAN MUSIAL BOB LEMON 
TED WILLIAMS EWELL BLACKWELL 
. 


Most Valuable Player Series 
Dramatic life stories of the award 
winners for 1949-50, by outstand- 
ing sportswriters. Complete rec- 
ords. Illustrated, each $2.50 

PHIL RIZZUTO by Joe Trimble 

JIM KONSTANTY, by Frank Yeutter 

JACKIE ROBINSON by Bill Roeder 

TED WILLIAMS by Arthur Sompson 

@ 
The OFFICIAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 
of BASEBALL, jubilee Edition 
by My Terkin and S$. C. Thompson 


The most complete book on the 
game ever published. Records, 
facts, history, etc. Illustrated $5.00 


om 
SELF DEFENSE, Revised Edition 
by Wesley Brown, Jr. 


Easy-to-learn tactics to be used 
against any attacker. For men and 


women. Illustrated $1.50 


. 
Books by fa:ned sportswriter TOM 
MEANY. Biography, anecdotes, of- 
ficial scores and records. 
Illustrated, each $3.00 


BASEBALL'S GREATEST HITTERS 
BASEBALL'S GREATEST PITCHERS 
BASEBALL’S GREATEST TEAMS 


a 
From the World's Largest 
Publisher of Sport Books 
A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 
232 Madison Ave., New York 16 














FILM STRIP 
CABINET 


® Six drawer all steel cabinet 

® Holds over 336 of the 1'2” cans 

* Individual compartments 

® Individually indexed 

* Adjustable dividers for larger rolls 
* Olive gray enamel. baked on 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 211 — Complete 
line 16mm film filing and handling 
equipment 


Newmade PRODUCTS corp. 


330 W. 42 ST NEW YORK 18, N.Y 





























Social Studies Unit 
Secondary Level 


The evolution of ‘ow 
MOTOR-VEHICLE 
explained, as well as its impor- 
tance in building business and 


great 
industry is 


providing jobs for 9-million 
workers. Some 130.000 kits and 
3,000,000 leaflets have been dis- 


ited to educators 





trib 


Contribution of Motor Vehicles 
to Industry, Farm, and Home 


plete kit comprises a 48- 
teachers 6 wali 
> « 1eets printed 
room Guide, and 3 
eaflets for students 
Contribution of Motor Vehi 
leaflet 2 People nd Profits 
They Succeeded So Can You 
New editior Free for the asking 


notebook- ] 


seeeeessFill in Coupon ond Mail*«sses 

ST 
Bure f Educational Services, a de- 
partment of T 3yron G. Moon Co 
Inc., 401 Broadway, N.Y.C 


€ 


Please send me quantities as indicated 





Kits Leoflets: (1 


4 Name—please print 


(Address) 

















Where to Find It 


Continued from page 43 I 
*School House Book 12026 Kearsarge St 
Los Angeles 49, Cal Maps of English 

terature o Americ literature) 


Weber (¢ tello C azo Hei ts, Il 


Paints and Varnishes 


Brazil, Ind 


Continental Car- Var ) 
Co., 14 & Knox Sts., 


Cook Paint 
Kansas Ci 
2 1, Ky 
o., Westport n. (Varnishes, 
soaps © ane n 
E. I. Dupont deNemours 
Dupont Bldg., W 
Endur Paint Co, 46 ¢ 
Glidden Co., Cleveland : 
National Chemical & Mfs o., 3617 S. May 
St., Chicago. (Luminall! paints) 
Pavinoleum, Inc 239 St. Nicholas Ave., 
N. Y. 32 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass ‘ 632 Duquesne 
Way, Pittsburgh 2: 
Sherwin-Williams 
N.W., Cleveland 


Finishes Div. 
98, Del 
Boston 8, Mass 


Prospect Ave., 


Public Address Equipment 


Altec Lansing Corp., 161 Sixth Ave., New 
York. (Sound equ nt, speakers) 

Amplifier Corp of America, 398 Broadway, 
N. Y. 13. (Amplifying systems) 

David Bogen Co., 663 Broadway, New York 

Brush Development Co., 3405 Perkins Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Rauland-Borg Corp., 3515 W 
Chicago 18, Ill. (« 

RCA Victor Div., Radio Corp. of America 
Camden, N. J 

Siltronic Co., 2 2 Ave 

Talk-A-Phone 
cago (Public address 
munications 

*xWebster Electric lark and Dekoven 
Sts., Racine, Wis ic address systems 
sound distribution nm magnetic tape 
recorders) 


Addison St 


nmunications) 


Pittsburgh, Pa 
S. Pulaski Rd., Chi- 


systems; inter-com- 


Stage Equipment 


Art Craft Theatre Equipment Corp.. 108 W 
46 St.. N. Y. 19 

Dazian’s, Inc., 142 W St.. N. Y. 18. (Stage 
fabrics, equipment 
trical fabrics) 

Knoxville Scenic Stud 1029 Maryville 
Pike at Willowby Knoxville, Tenn 
(Stage curtains, draperies and complete 
Stage equipment 

Novelty Scenic Stud 32-34 W. 60 St., 
N Y. 23 

‘heatre Production Se ce 

2w York 

Theatrical Scenic & Properties Studios, 320 

W. @ St., N. Y. 19 


» fabrics, thea- 


1430 Broadway 


Windows, Shades, Accessories 


American Window Shade Mfg. Co., 320 Rock- 
away Ave., Brooklyn 33, N F 
Bar-Ray Products, 209 25 St., Brooklyn, N. Y 
Columbia Mills, Inc 428 S. Warren St 
Syracuse, N. Y 
Luther O. Draper Shad o., Spiceland, Ind 
Stewart Hartshorn ( 0 Sth Ave. N. Y 
Carl Lindemann Tuers Ave 
City, N. J Duc »w shades) 
Pittsburgh Plate Gli 632 Duquesne 
Way, Pittsburg I 
E W.A Rowles C< 4 gton Heights, Il 


Study Courses 


Bureau of University Travel, 11 Boyd St., 
Newton, Mass 

*xIntercollegiate Tour 419 Boylston St 
Boston, Mass 

International Correspondence Schools, Scran- 
ton, Pa 

wLaborde Travel Agency, 1776 Broadway, 
N. Y. 19. 

Trans World Airlines, 80 East 42 St.. N. Y 
17 


United Air-Lines, 5959 S.-Cicero Ave., Chi- 
cago 38, Ml 


An Immortal Classic 


“WM. TELL” 


(THEY’LL NEVER SURRENDER) 


16MM SOUND 
SALE, $240— RENT, $12.50 
RUNNING TIME—70 MIN. 


Starring 
CONRAD VEIDT 
as the native tyrant 


The story of the Swiss national hero— 
excellent music and superb acting make 
this a must in the educational ond en- 
tertainment fields. 


For rental ask your local library or 
write direct to— 


112 W. 48th Street * New York 19, N. Y 











For History Classes 


The Old World 
Background Series 


(5 Filmstrips) 





futhentic reproductions of Old 
World Life, showing paintings, 
sculpture. woodcuts, household 
objects and landscapes. 


$3.00 each; 5 for $12.50 

(black & white) 

. Picture Stories of 
Ancient Egypt 

. Picture Stories of 
Ancient Greece 
Picture Stories of 
Ancient Rome 


Picture Stories of 
Knights and Castles 


Picture Stori 
Monastic Life 


Order from: 
Sales Division 


ASSOCIATION FILMS, INC. 


347 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 











PRINCIPALS — SENIOR SPONSORS 


You can obtain 


Graduation Personal Cards 


FOR YOUR SENIOR CLASS 
per order of 


f 
bf 75c 100 cards 


Paneled — Miss or Gents Size 
They will exactly match or be in complete har- 
mony wi by any 
company using highest quality stock. 
Learn about our Personal Card fund raising plan 
which enables you to buy direct and save 40% 
for your senior class treasury. 


FILL OUT AND MAIL TODAY 
NO OBLIGATION WHATSOEVER 


PRINTCRAFT 


Name. 





Dept. T, 1425 E. Eim Street 
Scranton 5, Pennsylvania 





Title 





Name of School_ 





Address 





City and State — — 
PERSONAL CARD SAMPLES 
COMMENCEMENT ams 


SAVE MONEY Bay 
ON BOOKS Mate 


CA TA Loc 
Special Discounts te Schools and Libraries 
Make your own selections from the best-sellers of all 
publishers and save money. Our 57th annual bar- 
ain catalog lists 25,000 new books as well as old 
avorites, including best reading for children of all 
age groups—Fiction, Reference, Science, History, Reli- 
gion, Child Guidance. Fresh stock. Over a million 
teachers, librarians, supervisors and homes have 
used our service since 1895. Send today for 1952 
free catalog, ‘Bargains in Books.” 
Ask Page our special packaged Book Fair Plan 
te raise money without any cash outlay. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 33 
564-566 West Monroe St., Chicago 6, III. 





Why the Chimes Rang 


e-act by Elizabeth McFadden. It has 
_— 10,000 times. Parts: 2 boys. 
a extras. Scene: simple interior 
chancel. Medieval dress Plays 30-45 
minutes 
Brooks Atkinson, the distinguished critic of the 
New York Times, says: 
For om stmas chocevansss nothing surpasses the 
simple miracle play with its fervor and dignity 
Why the Chimes Rang’ in ithe one-act form written 
McFadden puts all the cathartic beauties of 
of drama within the range of amateur 


Price, 40 cents. Royalty, $5.00 


same FRENCH 
25 ST., NEW YORK 19 
7633 SUNSET BLVO., HOLLYWOOD 46 








From the Collection of 
A. F. FILMS, Inc. — 1600 sway. nyc 
Lincoln Speaks at Gettysburg 
Understanding Children’s Drawings 


Each subject — Rental: $3.00; Sale: $35.00 














TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to $300 BY MAIL 
Quick!. -Easy! Private! 


0 merchants, 
| will t know you are applying for a loan, Make thi 
loan in the privacy of your own home BY 
your signature only . . 
installments—not necessary to 
summer vacation if your salary s' 
mailed in plain envelope. Cut out a 


| mail this ~! fodayt 
STATE Fit FINANCE INCE COMPANY, D 


_ B18? 


| NAME 
| ADDRESS 


Se ee 
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CORE Curriculum 
(Continued from page 9-T) 


classes and teachers as success and con- 
fidence are established. The final test, 
of course, will be the pragmatic one: 
How well does it work? 

To evaluate outcomes, a 
looking at his own or another's experi- 
ment may well use the following queries 
found in “Core Program” (Section D-1, 
Evaluative Criteria, 1950 edition. Co- 
operative Study of Secondary School 
Standards, American Council on Edu- 
cation, Washington 6, D. C. $2.50): 

(a) To what extent are pupils devel- 


“ 


oping satisfactory techniques for the | 


solution of life problems? (b) To what 
extent are pupils finding satisfactory 
solutions to their educational 
ment problems? (c) To what extent are 
pupils developing an understanding of 
common social problems? (d) To what 
extent are pupils making satisfactory 
adjustments to personal problems? (e) 
To what extent are pupils able to bring 
together knowledges and understand- 


ings from a variety of subject areas for | 


use in solving their problems? (f) To 
what extent are pupils using core ex- 
periences as bases for planning pro- 
grams to meet their individual educa- 


tional needs? (g) To what extent are | 


pupils developing interests which carry 
over into out-of-school activities? (h) 
To what extent has the core program 


brought the school into closer working | 
relationships with the community in | 


attacking social problems? (i) To what 
extent do pupils exhibit enthusiasm for 
the core program? 


SOCIAL STUDIES NOTES 


Have you seen “In These 10 Cities,” 
second pictorial issue published by 
Public Affairs Pamphlets? It deals with 
the problem of minority discrimination 
(housing, education, jobs, public insti- 
tutions, etc.) in communities which are 
making a notable effort to reduce or 
remove discrimination. Cities are: Char- 
lottesville, Va.; Sledge, Miss.; Phoenix, 
Ariz.; Los Angeles, Denver, Springfield, 
Ill.; Chicago, Detroit, Waterbury, 
Conn.; New York. Photographs by 
Marion Palfi, writing by Alexander L. 
Crosby. Brings up-to-date the informa- 
tion teachers have had on Gheinine,- 
tion. (Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 East 
38 St., New York 16. 30 cents.) 


Opaque Projector Periodical 
Here’s a new, 
offers fresh ideas and invites yours— 
Opaque Projection Practices. To get on 
the mailing list, write to Charles Beseler 
Co., 60 Badger Ave., Newark, N. J. 
The editor solicits brief accounts of suc- 
cessful uses of opaque projectors. 


teacher | 


adjust- | 





PUPTRAR TWEE Aco UI) 
A Daring Adventure in Self Examinati 


A dramatic feature length film—excellent 
for use in hig lh school assemblies or 
wherever an Ronee approach can be 
made to the problems of inter-cultural 
relations . . . Jointly produced by Pro 
testant and Jewish agencies. 
“Hits harder than GENTLEMAN'S ACREE- 
WENT and CROSSFIRE.” —BP alter Winchell 
“Believable, likeable characters... Excellent.” 
arents Magazine 


16 mm., sound, 58 minutes, $12.00 


TORU’S PEOPLE 


A Film Document On Postwar Japan 

TORU’S PEOPLE is a brilliant portrayo! 

of the Japanese people as they grapple 

with vast new concepts and to un 

derstand a new, nog as . life 
16 mm., sound, 

Black and White #7. so: euler $ $12.00 


CREA’ TION 


A new ort form, the essence of which 
is poetry for both the ears and eyes. 
Excellent for any program in which oa 
proyer might be vu: oo Oe 
means developing appreciation of 
the Bible as literature. 
16 mm., sound, color, 10 minutes, $4.00 
* 











Order fom your local film b weaed or 
neorest library 


THE RELIGIOUS FILM ASSOCIATION 


Sen Francisco 
Philadelphia 
© Seattle 


New York © C€ ° 

Dallas * St. lovis *¢ 

Richmond ¢ Pittsburgh 

NOTE: For illustrated brochure write Dept ST, 

RFA Executive Astor Place, New 
York City 3. New York. 


TAl- TRAVIATA 











Take your students to the lands you're 
discussing via Over 95 Different 


SCENIC UnireD STATES 
(RELAND 
COLOR SLIDES 


eGcyrrT 
INDIA 
Each set in sparkling SWITZERLAND 
Ansco color. Every set oS 
@ complete sequence. 
Each slide fully titled. 
10 2 x 2 Mounted . 
COLOR SLIDES 
Write today for catalog: 
NATIONAL PICTURE SLIDE CO. 
Dept. 25 134 W. 32nd St. New York 1, N. Y. 





AND 











Scholastic 
Awards 


Class Pins « Graduation Jewelry 
Keys * Charms « Emblems « Medals 


Write for Free Catalog No. ST 50 


AWARD INCENTIVES, INC. 
200 William St. New York 38, N. Y. 








free periodical] that 











FREE FILMS 


More than 2100 free A. are listed, classified, and 
indexed In the New, 1951 


EDUCATORS ous TO FREE FILMS 
Authoritative—comprehensive—and easy to use. 
Available for $6.00 on 30 day approval. 
EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE 
Dept. ST Randolph, Wis. 














a PI 
MATERIALS 


This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail 
to Scholastic Teacher, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y 


You will receive free aids 


direct from the advertisers 


Unless otherwise indicated advertisers send free catalogues. 


——_1. AMERICAN BAKERS’ ASSN 
. 15-T 
Sketches on bread 
— 2 AMERICAN CAN, p. 2-T 
Free films on foods 
3. AWARD INCENTIVES 
p. 45-1 
4. BITUMINOUS COAL INSTI- 
TUTE, p. 11-7 
Booklet, map on coal 
—_5. W. B. BRADBURY, p. 21-SR 
Info. on publishing high 
school annuols 
6. €1.0., p. 37-7 
Film catalogue, publications 
—.7. HAMILTON WATCH CO 
. 31-SR 
Free film on wotchmoking 
Booklet on wotchmaking 
8. HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
. 37-T 
Filmstrip, booklet 
9. INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS 
. 20-T 
195” tour folders 
10. LABORDE TRAVEL 
SERVICE, p. 47-T 
11. PAN AMERICAN COFFEE 
BUREAU, p. 3-T 
Wall chart, student manual 
12. PERSONAL FINANCE 
p. 35-7 
Loan information 
13. PRINTCRAFT, p. 45-7 
14. SHELL OIL, p. 18-T 
Free film on oil hunters 
15. SOUTH AFRICAN TOURS 
p. 21-1 
Colorful Literature, Dept. F 
16. STATE FINANCE, p. 45-T 
17. WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE, 
p. 5-T 
Food chart 
18. YUGOSLAVIA, p. 33-T 
19. RADIO SCRIPT INFO 
p. 28-T 
20. SCHOLASTIC BOOK 
SERVICE, p. 17-T 
21. TEEN AGE BOOKS, p. 14-T 


AUDIO AND VISUAL 


A. F. FILMS, p. 45-T 

ASSN. FILMS, p. 44-T 
AUDIO DEVICES, p. 36-T 
BESELER CO., p. 31-T 
B.1.S., p. 30-T 

HERBERT E. BUDEK, p. 47-T 


Please Print 
Name 
School and Position 


ee = 


This coupon valid for two months 


—.28. EDUCATORS PROGRESS 
SERVICE, pp. 45 and 47-T 

29. ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITAN- 
NICA FILMS, p. 19-T 

30. KNOWLEDGE BUILDERS, 
p. 47-T 

31. LIFE, p. 7-T 

Free picture reprints 

32. MAGNECORD, p. 32-T 

Tape Recording Information 

33. MINN. MINING & MFG. 
CO., p. 28-T 

34. NATIONAL PICTURE SLIDE 
p. 45-T 

35. NEUMADE PRODUCTS, 
p. 44-T 
—36. NU-ART FILMS, p. 44-T 
——37. RELIGIOUS FILMS, p. 45-T 
—38. REVERE CAMERA, p. 48-T 

Info: tape recorders, movie 

projectors 

39. UNITED WORLD FILMS 

33-1 

40. WEBSTER ELECTRIC, p. 27-T 
—_41. YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, 

37-T 


PUBLISHERS 


—__.42. A. S. BARNES, p. 43-T 

43. BOOK SUPPLY, p. 45-T 

44. BUREAU OF EDUCATION- 
AL SERVICES, p. 44-T 

Social Studies leaflets, kit 

45. COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
PRESS, p. 38-T 

46. COMSTOCK PUBLISHING 
ASSOC., p. 40-T 

47. COWARD McCANN, 
p. 39-1 

48. JOHN DAY CO., p. 41-T 

49. FARRAR, STRAUS & 
YOUNG, p. 40-T 

50. SAMUEL FRENCH, p. 45-T 
—__5!. HARPER & BROS., p. 42-T 

52. MARKHART EDUCATION- 
AL SERVICE, p. 47-T 

53. G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
pp. 38 and 42 

54. RINEHART & CO., p. 43-T 

55. SCHOOL HOUSE BOOKS. 
p. 47-T 

56. D. VAN NOSTRAND 
p. 38-T 

57 WETMORE DECLAMATION 
BUREAU, p. 47-T 

58. WORLD PUB. CO., p. 40-T 

Interested in services for 
a Camera Club? 


It's a SK Daisy 


e To make the jump from high school to college less of a 
feat and more of a smooth transition, advise your students 
to look through Going to College Handbook. (50 cents, 
Outlook Publishers, 1 North 6th St., Richmond 19, Va.) 
Gives a good picture of campus life and problems, plus 
a list of scholarship opportunities 


e Good background for classroom discussion on the demo- 
cratic process comes from Individual Liberty, U.S.A., a new 
League of Women Voters of the U.S. publication. (Single 
copies, 15 cents). Besides basic concepts of our democratic 
founding, current threats to personal liberty are objectively 
described 
e Time to prepare for Na- 
tional Book Week, November 
11-17. The Children’s Book 
Council, 50 W. 53 St., New 
York 19, will send you on re- 
listing 


quest their manual! 


helpful aids—posters, book- 
marks, phonograph records, 
streamers, and display cap- 
tions. All are designed to 
captivate student interest in 
the world of books, and will 
help in planning your Book 
Bazaar (see page 18-T). 
e Operation Safety, the National Safety Council's new 
program kit, spotlights attention this month on traffic safety 
promotion. Such aids as radio scripts, newspaper releases, 
radio spot announcements, and a general planning guide 
are included. Write the Council at 425 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1], Ill 
New Atlas from Oxford 

Oxford Press has come forward with a handsome new 
The American Oxford Atlas, edited by Brig. Sir Clinton 
Lewis and Col. J. D. Campbell ($10). Oxford hopes it will 
prove especially useful for American and school consump- 
tion. It is completely post-war, and every map has been 
created fresh from blank paper within the past five years 
by skilled British cartographers, with many new tech- 


niques. The number of maps is somewhat fewer than 
latest Britannica and Rand-McNally-Cosmo- 
This is partly explained by the fact that 


those of the 
politan atlases. 
Oxford does not provide separate maps for each of the 
{8 states, grouping its U. S. maps by major sections, In 
other portions of the world also, Oxford concentrates on 
large-scale sectional areas running to the margins. 

The format is large (10% x 15% inches) and all major 
naps are on continuous two-page spreads. Color work, 
printing, and heavy chart paper are exceptional. Other 
virtues are contour levels on all area maps; a very full 
index, with some (not all) difficult 


1950 Census figures; and par- 


L00-page gazetteer 
names pronounced; VU. S., 
ticularly good population, economic, vegetation, land use, 
and structural maps. The new Oxford will be a valuable 
addition to any high school library, though not adequate 


for exclusive American use. 





TOOLS for 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


France 
Oct. 24 in Junior Scholastic 

PAMPHLETS: Map of France, Show- 
ing the Principal Cities, Rivers and 
Mountains, 17 1950, free, 
Government Tourist Office, 610 
Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
France: Setting or Rising Star, by S. K 
Padover (Headline Series No. $1), 
1950, 35¢, Foreign Policy Association, 
22 East 38th St.. New York 16, N. Y. 
Mode rn France 
by J. P. T. Bury (Journeys Behind the 
News, Vol. 13, No. 10), 1950, 5¢, Social 
Science Foundation, c/o University of 
Denver, Denver 10, Colo. 

BOOKS: The Avion My Uncle Flew, 
by Darwin Teilhet (fiction), $2.50 

Appleton-Century, 1946). France, by 
Robert Davis (Lands and Peoples Se- 
$1.25 (Holiday, 1947). France: 
Paris and the Provinces, by Dore Ogri- 
zek, $5.00 (McGraw-Hill, 1948). 

ARTICLES: “Challenge to France 
and to Us,” by L. Markel, N. Y. Times 
Magazine, June 17, 1951. “Case for 
France,” by B. Bingham, Atlantic 
Monthly, May, 1951. “French Want 
More Steak, Less Politics,” U. S$. News, 
June 8, 1951. “France,” Atlantic Month- 
ly, Jan. 1951. 

FILMS: Factories, Mines and Water- 
ways, 20 minutes, sale or rent, United 
World Films, 1445 Park Ave., N. Y. 29. 
Industrial Western Europe. Food for 
Paris Markets, 20 minutes, sale or rent, 
United World Films. Modern France: 
The Land and the People, 10 minutes, 
sale, Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg., Chi- 
cago 1, Ill. All Roads Lead to France, 
15 minutes, sale or rent, A. F. Films, 
Room 1001, 1600 Broadway, N. Y. 19. 
Tour of France—cities and provinces. 
French Children, 11 minutes, sale or 
rent, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, III. 

FILMSTRIPS: France, 38 frames, 
Popular Science Pub. Co., Audio-Visual 
Division, 353 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10. 
Ports, cities, industries, agriculture. 
Home Life in France, 41 frames, Popu- 
lar Science Pub. Co. Brittany—farming 
ind fishing. France, 44 frames, Society 
for Visual Education, 1345 W. Diver- 
sey Pkwy., Chicago 14, II. 


Iran and Middle East 
October 24 in World Week 
PAMPHLETS: The Situation in Iran, 
Armed Forces Talk 339, 1950, 5¢, 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. American Interests in the 
Middle East, by Harvey Hall and Carl 


x 20 inches 
French 


Fifth 


ries) 


Trends and Traditions,” 


TEACHERS 


Series No. 72), 1948, 
Association, 22 East 


Voss (Headline 
35¢, Foreign Policy 
38th St. 
of World Interest, Dept. of State Pub. 
4262. General] Foreign Policy Series 54, 
1951, 10¢, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. Set of Petro- 
leum Samples, free. Bottles of products 
with diagram showing successive 
in the refining process. Only to schools 
in these midwest states: Colorado, IIli- 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebras- 
ka, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South 
Dakota, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) Sales 
Technical Service Dept., 910 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 80, Illinois. 
Petroleum in the World, latest edition, 
free, Standard Oil Co. (N. J.), Room 
1626. 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20. 
BOOKS: Flowing Gold; the Romance 
of Oil, by Tohn Floherty, $2.50 (Lip- 
pincott, 1945). Oil Across the 
by Charles M. Wilson, $3.50 
mans, 1946). Iran: Past and Present, by 
Donald N. Wilber, $3.00 
University Press, 1949). 
ARTICLES: “Moral for Iran: 
or Mouse?,” by T. H. V. Motter, N. Y 
Times Magazine, July 29, 1951. “Harri- 
man Progress,” Newsweek, Aug. 6, 
1951. “Fires of Iran,” Life, June 18, 
1951. “People of the Week; Mossa- 
degh,” U. S. News, July 6, 1951. 
FILMS: Struggle for Oil, 20 minutes, 
sale or rent, British Information Serv- 
ices, 30 Rockefe'ler Plaza, 
Search for oil fields during the past 80 
years, particularly in the middle East. 


steps 


nois, 


24 Hours of Progress, 28 minutes, sale | 


or free loan, Oi] Industry Information 
Committee, 50 West 50 St., N. Y. 20. 
Oil industry operations and their rela- 
tion to everyday American life. Desert 
Venture, 28 minutes, free loan, Modern 
Talking Picture Service, 45 Rockefeller 
Plaza, N. Y. 20. Oil production in Ara- 
bia; importance of Middle East oil to 
the petroleum economy of the western 
hemisphere. Oil for Tomorrow, 30 min- 
utes, free loan, Interstate Oi] Compact 
Commission, P. O. Box 3127, State 
Capitol, Oklahoma City 5, Okla. Story 
of oil from its prehistoric origin to its 
final consumption. Petroleum, 11 min- 
utes, sale or rent, Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette, II]. Petroleum’s importance 
in modern industrial life. 

FILMSTRIPS: Oil in the Modern 
World, 31 frames, Society for Visual 
Education, 1345 W. Diversey Pkwy., 
Chicago 14, IIl. 
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Again in 1952! 
Summer Travel-Study in Europe 


In-service credit, N. ¥.C. Board of Education) 
Low-cost, richly varied group programs will 
be offered again in 1952 for travel and study 
at universities in FRANC AUSTRIA, 
AIN, etc. with optional excursions and 
ge ~ weve time. Write for our 1952 
folde ates fro 00. 
We plan individual a throughout the year 


LABORDE TRAVEL SERVICE, Inc. 


Sponsored by Cooperative Bureau for Teachers 


1776 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. Cl 7-7225 











| of six strips each 


South | 


World, | 
(Long- | 


(Princeton | 


Lion | 


quantities 


N. Y. 20. | 


FILMSTRIPS ON ART AND HISTORY 


The series does offer convenient, well organized and 
ofa Sweaits of illustrative material for art 
arranged chione niogie ly in 5 groups 
(40 frames in ear F 

ner in SC HOL *ASTIC TEACHER 


selected source 
ana hi Pema classes 
Mrs. Vera Falec 
Complete set of 30 strips with guides 
Single frame edition $69 00 
Double frame ecition $80.00 
individual fiimstrips or groups available. 
HERBERT E. BUDEK COMPANY, INC. 
55 Poplar Avenve Hackensack, WN. J. 


16MM CLASSROOM FILMS 


48 HEALTH & SOCIAL STUDIES FILMS 
16 PRACTICAL PLANE GEOMETRY FILMS 
6 SIMPLIFIED ARITHMETIC FILMS 





To rent or buy, write for catalog 
KNOWLEDGE BUILDERS 
625 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 








READINGS, PLAYS 
ENTERTAINMENTS 
CATALOGS FREE 


Wetmore Declamation Bureau 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 














MAPS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE or 


| AMERICAN LITERATURE 35” by 45” 


Authentic, colorful and instructive for teachers. 
librarians, and students. Correlated with basic 
Literature courses, these illustrated 
separate maps contain 

chronological and biegrephicel data pertinent to 
English or American iterature. Single copy of 
either map 00. Write for special discount on 


SCHOOL HOUSE BOO! 


KS 
12026 Kearsarge St. Los Angeles 49, Calif. 





FREE SLIDEFILMS 


The free slidefilms (filmstrips) you need to supple- 
ment and vitalize tevtboo teaching are listed. classi- 
fied and indexed in the New 1951 

EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE SLIDEFILMS 

Av ee comprehensive—and easy to use 
lable for $3.00 on 30 day approva 
‘EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE 
st Randolph, Wisconsin 
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pcourciate 


WORD POWER, with answer days. 


3200 DIFFICULT WORDS! 


Please RUSH (or ____ copies) of 
consent woRD “POWER. if we do not return 

the book ofter s, you may bill us payable 
ES XY Co oa oS = 


Save postage. tee. The quan- 
tity price is only _ ype ximately one- 
holf cent per pupil per week.) Order now! Please! 


Nome 
Address. 


MARKHART yropeesy SERVICE, 








City. 
Y 
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For months, plans have been in 

process for the big day. And, in 

those plans, progressive educa- 

} tors have included the Revere 
4 


y) Recorder—the modern teaching 
U aid no school should be without. 
Inevery class from kindergarten to college, 
Revere increases efficiency, saves time, 
and makes work more enjoyable. Students 
learn more thoroughly when they hear 
recordings of their voices, correct mis- 
takes, and watch their progress by com- 
paring earlier and later efforts. 


=) 
ih) 


Sensational New Revere DeLuxe 
LONG PLAY Tape Recorder 


Miracle of Electronic Achievement 


At Last! Developed after years of electronic 
research, this sensational LONG PLAY 
recorder embodies outstanding features found 
in no other recorder. Note these advantages: 
ULTRA-LIGHTWEIGHT— The lightest-weight and 
most portable of any automatic long-play 
recorder. 
EXCEPTIONAL FIDELITY—Superb tonal quality 
has won praise of leading musicians and 
critics. 
EXTRA-ECONOMICAL— Records two full hours 
of voice or music on 5-inch reel—using only 
one-half the ordinary amount of tape. 
Add to these, all the regular Revere features MODEL T-500—DelLuxe, 2-hour play. Complete with mi- 
pede a — . be pe — — the crophone, radio attachment cord, 2 reels (one with tape), 
exacting demands oO scnoois everywhere, and carrying case. $179.50 


Decide now upon a better school year ahead 
MODEL TR-600—DelLuxe, with built-in radio. $219.50 


with Revere! See this remarkable recorder 
at your dealer’s, or write direct for complete 


KeECVCre 


FAITHFUL REPRODUCTION OF SOUND T A ad £ 8 E Cc 9 ed D & x 


World’s Largest Selling Tape Recorder 





MODEL T-100—Standard, 1 hour play. Complete with microphone, radio 
attachment cord, 2 reels (one with tape), and carrying case. $169.50 


MODEL TR-200—Standard, with built-in radio 


REVERE CAMERA COMPANY « CHICAGO 16 





